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REVIEWS OF NEW BOOKS. 
ITALY. 


Ttaly in the Nineteenth Century, contrasted with its 
Past Condition. By James Whiteside, Esq., A.M., 
M.R.LA. 3 vols. Bentley. 

Onty very lately we travelled through Italy; and here 
we have a much more elaborate work upon that 
country before us; treating of almost everything that 
can be connected with it, from ancient times to our 
own day. The author, a gentleman of cultivated 
mind and general intelligence, spent two years, (the 
last of Pope Gregory and the first of Pope Pius,) for 
the benefit of his health, in Tuscany, Rome, and the 
sout#*arid from his previous reading and present 
observation, has produced avast mass of matter bear- 
ing on the past and shaping probabilities of the future. 
Though very methodical in arrangement, the subjects 
are necessarily very discursive, and the consequent 
variety de ofhnibus rebus relieves the sameness of 
circumstantial history. The first volume, after the 
transit, for instance, relates to Tuscany, and the 
second takes the reader to Rome, and proceeds to con- 
duct him in walks through all its remarkable remains, 
attractive objects, and existing human conditions. 
We may offer examples of these features, though it 
would far exceed our limits to enter regularly into 
the many discussions so ably conducted by the author. 
Some of the topics are, indeed, rather out of our track, 
and the remarks on religious faiths, Romish cere- 
monials, and propagandist intrigues, the scouting of 
modern miracles, and the application of arguments 
grounded thereon to Ireland, as well as the instruc- 
tive statements upon Italian jurisprudence, must be 
left, with little notice from us, to the consideration 
they so well deserve. Our points must be more 
miscellaneous. 

“The Italian painters of the present day are mere 
copyists or mannerists, not artists: they are im- 
measurably below Englishmen. The exhibition of 
modern art in Milan last October was wretched. I 
fled for consolation to the glorious fresco of the 
Last Supper by Leonardo da Vinci. 

“TI can scarcely believe poetry or painting could 
flourish under the Austrian sway; that government 
possesses admirable police talents, but crushes by its 
firm despotism the genius from which alone works of 
the imagination can spring. Italian art may revive 
with the freedom of Italy.” 

And the author continues, — 

“Do art-unions and engravings foster art or artists ? 
A kind of art, no doubt, but of an inferior species. 
The great things in science as well as art have been 
accomplished by individual genius. The schools 
which flourished at different epochs in Italy were 
wholly different from these cliques of modern ama- 
teurs; they were associations of men for learning 
and teaching the high principles of the art; these 
clubs exist for the encouragement and sale of pictures, 
good, bad, and indifferent, belonging to any school 
or no school. That it may be well for a middling 
painter to sell his feeble pictures is true; but it is a 
mere delusion in the public mind to suppose thereby 
that genuine art is encouraged or fostered. Able 
writers and critics insist that académies for the en- 
Couragement of painting are rather prejudicial than 
serviceable to art. The best thing which can be said 

t the practice of getting up art unions, their annual 
show and engraving, is, that where we cannot have 
the genuine thing, the Brummagem article is better 
; an nothing. Two Italian critics of celebrity have 
oe engravings to be most injurious to art— 

‘cognari and Lanzi; the former insists that these 
engravings, although they spread widely a knowledge 
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of famous compositions, are destructive to invention. 
It seems to me these opinions are well founded; a 
folly it is to believe that everything, even in matters 
of taste, can be effected by clubs and associations : 
very often through their means shallow men gain an 
undeserved reputation. 

“T have put togetlier the above observations on 
the fine arts, so called, in the hope of encouraging 
in the minds of visitors to these scenes ‘ where 
Raffaelle and his school from Florence came,’ re- 
flections on the causes and principles which have 
made the fine arts flourish and decay. Let us not 
exalt these pursuits too highly. What are pictures 
and statues at best but the playthings of life, too 
often, as here in Florence in former times, provided 
by the guilty and ambitious tyrant as useful toys to 
occupy the time, mislead the understanding, and 
corrupt the senses of the people whom he would 
enslave ?” 

From the fine arts we glance at other Florentine 
affairs. 

“The number of strangers who visit Florence 
annually may amount to upwards of 11,000,—per- 
manent residents to about 900. It may be an in- 
teresting inquiry, what is the effect of this influx of 
strangers upon the native population ? 

“A distinction would suggest itself between the 
intercourse of the respectable inhabitants of proud, 
free, and wealthy kingdoms, such as Great Britain 
andFrance, and the people of either of these countries 
with a small country like Tuscany, and especially 
with such a capital as Florence. Great nations meet 
each other upon an equal footing, they are unspoiled 
by the freest intercourse, no abasement of national 
character takes place. Neither truckles to the other. 
But when people free and wealthy flock into a small 
city like Florence, destitute of wealth or freedom, 
the danger is obvious that the natives will succumb 
to the whims of their visitors, imitate their vices, 
but not tWeir virtues, yield to the temptation of 
cheating the ignorant or the careless traveller, grow 
false, deceitful, mean, and contemptible.” 

“The class of Italians who ordinarily come in 
contact with travellers are corrupted; wronged and 
insulted as they have been, they revenge themselves 
on the inhabitants of the rest of Europe who may 
visit their country, the natural though deplorable 
result of the worst description of slavery. Thus the 
influx of foreigners into Florence, which seems at 
first view to be a blessing, may in reality prove a 
curse. This leads to a brief inquiry into the true 
condition of the Florentine people. 

“The outward aspect is deceptive, especially in a 
population prone to show, aud vain of finery. What 
are the means which the people appear to have of 
gaining their bread in Florence, I mean of real, 
solid, or national industry? The trade of a general 
kind, and commerce, are chiefly confined to Leghorn. 
I scarcely ever saw at Florence a boat on the Arno. 
There are no great manufactories, except in silk; no 
extensive buildings in progress: in fact, the town 
and its delightful neighbourhood are overbuilt. There 
is considerable business in oil and silk.” 


The servants in Itaiy, at any rate those employed 
by foreigners, are described as worse than the worst 
in England,— 

“ A friend of mine in Rome,” Mr. Whiteside tells 
us, by way of illustration, “‘ was mightily entertained 
by a visit from his fraiteur, the person who supplies 
dinners, who begged to know whether il signor had 
an English servant with whom he could settle for the 
usual commission, as he really could not satisfy the 
Italian cormorant. So universal is this vile practice, 





that the servants of foreign ambassadors, nay even of 
royalty, in Italy, the day after a reception by their 
masters, visit the guest, and extort at least a scudo 
from each English family who had been entertained. 
This meanness is not practised by the domestics of 
the English ambassadors. The washerwoman of the 
family must wash for the Italian domestic gratis, the 
innkeeper must feed him gratis, the traiteur and all 
others must bribe him. This usage I have referred 
to of commission on bills paid is upheld by law. I 
really enjoyed the trial of a cause against one of the 
wisest of our English residents in Florence so very 
knowing in all Tuscan customs, that~he advises 
others how to behave and manage their establishment. 
Shortly before his departure for Rome a servant ap- 
plied to be hired. The gentleman having mentioned 
his intention of leaving in a few days, the fellow ex- 
pressed his anxiety to be employed for the inter- 
mediate time, accordingly a written agreement was 
signed for this brief service. The exact man of busi- 
ness was in good time on the eve of his departure 
summoned before the tribunal for non-payment of 
wages. He plumed himself on his cautious habits, 
produced his written agreement and receipt, and was 
on the very point of gaining his cause, when the 
judge asked the Florentine, had he no other claim 
against his master. The fellow coolly replied, ‘ Now, 
I remember, i/ signor has paid many house-bills, and 
has more to pay, on which I have not had my allow- 
ance. The Englishman replied, ‘I was not sum- 
moned for this, but for non-payment of wages; I 
prefer paying my house-bills myself.’ The judge 
ruled the money should all pass through the hands of 
the domestic, so that he might secure his commission, 
to which, by usage, he was entitled. But as the 
Florentine bad impeached his master for another and 
groundless demand, the judge gave him no costs. 
This judicial mode of proceeding has deeply injured 
the character of the Tuscan people ; they are tempted 
into shabby practices ; mean frauds and artifices are 
encouraged; no one confides frankly in his fellow- 
men. The English merchant, who settles large 
transactions by a word, would here be obliged to 
write out and sign the smallest contract, if he wished 
to be safe from their tribunals: such suspicion is 
unbecoming a commercial or an honest people. 
Surely the old Florentine merchants, princes of the 
earth, were not of this paltry stamp. *?xtensive 
business could scareely exist in a country where no 
faith is reposed by one man in another. Evils such 
as I have stated are caused, not by the theory of the 
law, which is good; but by the administration of it, 
which is uncertain and bad.” 

A likeness of Leopold the Second, Emperor of 
Austria, is prefixed to this volume; and his rule in 
Tuscany, as Grand Duke, before he was elevated to 
the imperial throne, is strongly panegyrized. But the 
author as strongly censures the family of the Medici, 
questions Mr. Roseoe’s history of them, and repre- 
sents Lorenzo as a tyrant, and many of the others as 
vile criminals and murderers. Of the latter we quote 
a sample :— 

“¢ Francesco Maria, second Grand Duke of Tus- 
cany, was born March 25, 1541, and had every 
advantage that so illustrious, so learned, and so ele- 
gant a father could give him.’ 

“ The above is the first sentence of a biography of 
Francesco, written, to my astonishment, by an Eng- 
lishman. Perhaps he meant to describe Cosmo as an 
illustrious villain, otherwise it would furnish but one 
more melancholy proof of the weakness and folly of 
men, in permitting the false splendour which a suc- 
cessful tyrant can throw-around his usurpation, to 
varnish over his abominable crimes, so as to make 
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them pass for virtues. Francesco was of mature age 
when he succeeded to the crown: his title of Grand 
Duke was ratified by the then Emperor, and he stood 
well with the Pope and sovereigns of Europe. He 
proved himself the worthy son of so ‘ elegant a father.’ 
Isabella, his sister, of whom Vasari related so fearful 
a story, was now married to the Duke of Bracciano, a 
Roman nobleman, resident in Florence. He was 
handsome in person, but corrupt in morals. The 
younger brother of the Grand Duke (Pietro) was 
married to a lady named Eleanora, the daughter of 
the Marquis of Ville Franca. The conduct of this 
lady was equally shameful with that of Isabella,— 
each naturally relished the society of the other. 
Francesco would have overlooked their immoralities, 
but he conceived they entered into a conspiracy 
against himself. He therefore, in a very humane 
spirit, proposed to their respective husbands, that 
they should put these miserable profligate women to 
death. Bracciano and Pietro, pleased to have the 
Grand Duke’s permission, strangled their wives a 
few days after, spreading the report that Isabella and 
Eleanora had imprudently eaten mushrooms, and so 
were poisoned. Bracciano was afterwards himself 
supposed to have been poisoned in Milan. 
“Francesco had married Joanna, niece of the Em- 
peror Maximilian; she now trembled for her fate, 
wherefore, in the hope of averting it and recovering 
her husband's affections, she made a pilgrimage to 
the lady of Loretto, spent the days and nights on the 
pavement in the church, and loaded the sacred image 
with golden ornaments, but, unfortunately, all in 
vain. The pious lady died of a broken heart. Fran- 
cesco now desired to supply Joanna’s place with a 
Venetian woman of great beauty, Bianca Capello. 
This female, of whom the most opposite accounts are 
given, was the wife of a man in humble life, and 
maintained herself by washing linen. One writer 
says that she was the mistress of Francesco; an- 
other, that she was a woman of incorruptible chas- 
tity. The husband was enriched by Francesco, and 
afterwards murdered by the tyrant’s command: to 


the surprise of all, the Grand Duke then married his 
mistress, the washerwoman, and delivered himself up 
to her influence, filling museums with rare objects of 
art, and spending his life in voluptuous pleasure. 

‘‘ Bianca proved the strength of her affection for 


her first husband, by marrying his assassin. Fran- 
cesco had a brother, named Ferdinand, a cardinal ; 
his eminence now thought it became him, as a reli- 
gious man, to interfere, lest Bianca might have a son, 
and so interrupt his succession to the ducal crown; 
accordingly, he invited Bianca and Francesco to a 
dinner, at the Palace a Caino, a few miles from 
Florence, where, after the chase, the unsuspecting 
couple sat down to their repast with the unbelieving 
cardinal; his eminence had a nice tart prepared for 
his guests, of which the Grand Duke and Bianca ate 
heartily. The cardinal declared his stomach was out 
of order, and that sweets were unsuited to him. 
Francesco and Bianca were speedily affected by the 
poison; the good cardinal had them removed, with 
affectionate care, to a gloomy apartment, and locked 
in; there the miserable couple perished, no living 
creature being permitted to enter until the poison 
had accomplished its deadly work; then the cardinal 
opened the door and had the bodies removed, declaring 
he was very sorry for what had happened, but the 
fact, he said, was, Bianca had prepared the poisoned 
tart for him, and observing her husband partake of it, 
she, in despair, ate of it also, preferring death to 
exposure ; and, in accordance with this poor deceit, 
Francesco’s body was buried with splendid pomp, 
Bianca’s remains were flung ignominiously into a pit. 
The deliberate villany ofthis horrible transaction has 
never since been, I will not say excelled, but equalled, 
by any one member of the Medici family, always ex- 
cepting Catharine. Of Bianca, one writer says she 
was innocent, another guilty; one, that she was no 
less chaste than beautiful, another, that she was im- 
moral and cruel; all agree that she met a tragical 
fate ; I believe she possessed considerable talent. A 
circumstance in her favour is, that the family of the 
Medici, professed to execrate her memory as a wicked 





woman. The inclination of my mind is, therefore, to 
believe exactly the opposite cf their assertion.” 

Speaking of the present posture of the country, the 
author observes,— 

“ The country of Sdvonarola may again awaken to 
a consciousness of the force of religious truth, and 
thus must a certain degree, at least, of spiritual en- 
lightenment follow from exercising the right of ex- 
pressing free opinions. Let us hope the formidable 
power of the press may be wisely devoted towards 
promoting the happiness and real improvement of the 
people; and to aid in so good a work, I would 
suggest to those interested in the regeneration of 
Italy, the republication, in a convenient shape, of 
Jirst, ‘ The Life of Leopold the Reformer ;’ his ideas 
of reform were not only vast and splendid, but he has 
shown how the noble work may be accomplished. 
The Italian reformers of the present day have but to 
carry out the plans of Leopold with resolution, and 
a great part of their labours will be performed. The 
‘Life of Leopold,’ in Italian, is a scarce book in 
Florence, and not to be procured elsewhere. The 
censor of the press at the present moment would not 
venture to suppress a line of the biography of the 
illustrious ancestor of the reigning Duke. I am con- 
fident the work would be read with avidity in Tus- 
cany ; it might be received into Piedmont, and intro- 
duced into Rome and Naples, not, I fear, with the 
permission of the authorities. 

“If the people in these countries are affected by 
Leopold’s example, they will demand, in addition to 
cheap and wise government, the suppression of 
monasteries, the effectual expulsion of the Jesuits, 
with, perhaps, the circulation of the Scriptures. 
Everything done by so great a man, must make an 
impression on the public mind in Tuscany, the king- 
dom he redeemed and saved.” 

“ One of the most remarkable facts connected with 
the Italian movement is, that the priests affect to 
approve and stimulate its progress; and I have little 
doubt many of the parish priests share the general 
enthusiasm, but I do not believe the regulars, the 
Jesuits, monks, nuns, and friars, archbishops and 
cardinals, in the mass, are really anxious that en- 
lightened liberty and toleration should prevail through 
Tuscany, because well they know they must prove 
fatal to their excessive authority, perhaps existence. 
They have, with consummate tact, affected to join 
the popular movement, lest they should be swept 
away by it; now they will strive to guide the demo- 
cratic tendencies of the nation towards their own 
purposes, as the Jesuits did in Fribourg; but as the 
fact is undeniable that, while the ecclesiastics held 
the censorship of the Press in Florence, all liberty of 
discussion on political and religious subjects in which 
they were chiefly concerned, was stifled, we can 
scarcely give them credit now for sincerity in wish- 
ing for its boundless freedom. They do with a good 
grace what they cannot help. 

“ Meanwhile it ought to be the great desire of the 
enlightened men who have secured the liberty of the 
Press in Florence, to use it, and not abnse it; to 
direct its amazing influence towards enlightening 
and exalting the Tuscan people, and freeing them, 
not only from the political thraldom which bound, 
but likewise from the religious prejudices which op- 
pressed them; and thus to qualify the descendants 
of the republican Florentines of-old to become once 
more the intelligent, religious, and useful citizens of 
a free and busy state.” 

(To be continued.) 








NEW NOVELS. 

Sadness and Gladness. A Story of the Present Day. 
By the Hon. Adela Sidney, Author of “ Home and 
its Influence.” 3 vols. Bentley. 

Miss Srpvey has adventured into a wider field than 

in her first attempt, which was cheered by the gene- 

rality of the press as a youthful work, from a female 
hand, of much promise. In the present instance she 
has gone more abroad into the world, and crowded 
the field with characters. They all belong to the 
upper or fashionable circles of life, and besides the 
action of the story itself, we have biographical memoirs 
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of the predecessors of several of the families. The 
whole hinges on the filial devotedness of Mabel, the 
heroine, to aselfish father, very little worthy of any 
affection, and certainly not of that love here carried 
to such an enormous extent of sacrifice. A myste- 
rious stranger in a black wig, and with a sinister 
countenance, invades the circle of children on whose 
destinies he is to have a potent effect, and who are, 
in the first instance, depicted with very precocious 
feelings. He removes one of them, Mabel, who has 
a Jenny Lind voice, and educates her luxuriously, we 
cannot tell why, for a public singer. After some 
years the scene shifts to Italy, and we have an account 
of private theatricals where this voice enchants every 
hearer ; but it is strained by the effort and utterly lost. 
Hence further changes, and a maze in which all the 
dramatis persone evolve their allotted parts in a 
manner which displays more of the ideal of young 
romance than of the realities of life. The motives 
and acts of the performers are often such as we would 
hardly expect to find in nature; but still many of the 
individuals are well drawn, and show the talent for 
observation of the fair young writer. The chief 
fault is the inadequacy of the causes to produce the 
conduct that is pursued by almost all the parties who 
move in Sadness or Gladness; the very title itself 
being ill borne out by the events. Having so far 
described the novel, we shall only add a few extracts 
to illustrate the talents for which we have given Miss 
Sidney credit, and which are, doubtless, not of com- 
mon occurrence at her age, or among the class, 
mostly educated for gay accomplishments, and early 
inducted into the pleasures of society, to which she 
belongs. The opening group of the children at play 
as the sun sets, is drawn with natural taste, and the 
gush of Mabel’s song in keeping with the rest. 

“There was silence amongst them for some 
minutes, and a stillness as if those forms were no 
part of animated nature, when a flood of melody, 
wild and dreamlike, rose on the evening breeze. It 
was like the strains in which birds warble their 
gratitude; it crept over the water and the mountain; 
echo sent it back again ; it filled the air; it roused 
the sleeping deer; it stole over one’s soul, as a 
message from the spirit-land; it seemed the incense 
of the earth, rising on wings of joy, to express the 
grateful thoughts that the evening hour taught; it 
set all earthly thoughts to rest, and the spiritual 
alone seemed awake to listen. 

“That pure young heart was so penetrated with 
the beauty around, so absorbed in its enthusiasm, 
that its dreams were compelled to find vent in song, 
and the thoughts of her listeners were so captivated 
by it, that they feared to move, or to break the spell 
her warbling cast over them. Clear and sounding as 
a silver bell, and sweet as the breathing of the 
summer wind on the strings of an Eolian harp, her 
untutored strains passed from grave to gay, and heli 
all captive with their beauty, while to herself there 
was a pleasure deep and soothing in listening to her 
own notes. Each one told a tale she had long dimly 
imagined, but which through them she now first ex- 
pressed; the unmixed joy she had hitherto known, 
formed her dearest theme, and if a sadder thought 
arose, it was the image of the future, casting its 
shadow forward over the present.” 

The following is a proof of fine reflectiveness :— 

“So minute are the boundaries of our feelings 
that, unless they be very severely analysed, we are 
apt to deceive ourselves; to imagine that we are 
acting, and that we ever shall act from one motive; 
when circumstances arise which teach us, that we 
had other passions hushed in our bosom, which, once 
awakened, may never sleep again. 

“ Often, the destiny of a whole life-time hangs on 
one little word, which may awaken, with ‘ associa- 
tion’s magic power, feelings we did not know we 
possessed, and lead us, perhaps, to that which, at 
one period of our life, we could not have believed 
possible. 

“It is curious, too, to mark the gradual change in 
our opinions; how circumstances may lead us to 
think by degrees, exactly that to which we were once 
most opposed; how, as we advance in life#the angles 
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of our different feelings are rounded; how our pre- 
jndices may be softened, our decided tastes be no 
longer so vivid, nor our passions so strong as here- 
tofore, 

“In mature years, we can, by the force of reason, 
bring ourselves to like those towards whom we feel, 
from some cause or other, we ought to be affectionate; 
but, in childhood, dove is the guileless offering of a 
joyous heart, in its happiness, in its gratitude, 
attracted towards all those who minister to its plea- 
sures. But that season once passed, when we say 
we love, it should be after a strict examination of our 
own hearts, lest our vanity, our pride, our avarice, 
our selfishness even, be mingled with our love, and 
we find we were deceived,” 

The death of Lady Eastland is touching; and the 
upbringing of her daughter Flora, a second heroine, 
of an original order, though perhaps a /eetel over- 
coloured in the girl, the governess, and the father. 

Mr. Mulgrave, a younger brother of Lord Bever- 
stone, (to whom that noble Lord is romantically 
generous, yielding his broad lands to pay the tremen- 
dous debts of this gambling speculator,) is one of 
the author’s best hits. We give a characteristic trait. 
His nephew, Cecil, (who has also surrendered his 
patrimony on the occasion,) goes to him to announce 
the sacrifice and learn his future intentions, and we 
read,— 

“As to my intentions,’ exclaimed Mr, Mulgrave, 
turning from the window suddenly, and resuming his 
seat, ‘how should a man in my situation entertain, 
encourage, tempt towards him and embrace any further 
intentions? Much might be done yet—much might 
be done; but, in the first place, I shall never again 
have the means of doing anything, and, in the next, 
Ino longer possess the physical power, This congh, 
Cecil, is a yoiee that proceeds from some few feet 
beneath the ground, and bids me come thither, In- 
tentions! Ah! Would a few more years might be 
granted me !’ 

“Cecil was much shocked. ‘Let me hope that 
you are not so ill as you suppose,’ he said, “My 
father will be much grieved to hear--~ 

“*Of my death ? I know he will,’ interrupted Mr. 
Mulgrave. “ He will be greatly grieved. But, Cecil, 
were I t6 die this instant, his grief would be the 
greater because it would be mingled with contempt, 
which it is hideous to feel towards those we love, 
and he does love me—he has shown it. But he 
does not know me—no, he does not know me, What 
do you take me for, Cecil ?’ 

“* My dear uncle—’ 

“* What do you take me for, Cecil? I have been 
spoken of in your household, and my character has 
been drawn at large, although with @ delicate pencil. 
The outline may have been correct, but the colouring 
has been at fault, as it is there,’ and he pointed to his 
‘English Rubens,’ ‘Cecil, to those who know me 
not thoroughly, I am just the character, whose fate 
might point a moral, I have been pronounced a 
futile, thoughtless, extravagant fellow,—as unstable as 
a vane, and as capricious as the wind that moves it.’ 

“Cecil remembered his father’s words of the day 
before, and almost started; but his looks betrayed 
something, which his uncle noticed, but did not 
appear to regard. He continued, folding his hands 
together, with some complacency, 

“*Now, Cecil, I am no such thing; 1 am neither 
the wind of all quarters, nor a weather-cock, nor 
have I been for many years. People commonly make 
the mistake of supposing that a man’s character (by 
Which they mean their estimate of him, when they 
first thought they knew him) never changes. Now, 
sit, as we know, physically speaking, that a man is 
entirely changed five or six times during his natural 
life, so is it as true that his character of mind under- 
goes an entire alteration. We live according to our 
knowledge or our passions; as the one increases, or 
the others are diminished, so are we new men. [ 
Was intended for the sea, but I liked not the profes- 
sion; I entered the army, but that suited with my 

inclinations no better. There was a long peace, and 
no chance of promotion. Well, I was young and 
extravagant (are youth and imprudence rare?) and I 








contracted debts, which I could not pay without 
borrowing, and when a man wishes to eat fruit before 
the season, he must give a high price for it. Well, 
again; I did do this, but during this, I suffered so 
much from the wretches who had me in their hands 
——from the friends (wretches too) who had me in 
their eye, that I swore in my soul that I would be 
revenged upon them. And how, think you? By 
becoming a rich man; for poverty in this land of 
ours, is a greater crime than was ever sent before the 
judge, even when he had his black cap with him, and 
knew he should have to donit. I have failed, it is 
true.’ 

“«What, then, uncle,’ exclaimed Cecil, earnestly, 
‘do you mean to say that you have been striving to 
raise a fortune, and that you have pursued a syste- 
matic course towards that end ?” 

“*¢T do, sir, replied Mr. Mulgrave, almost sternly. 
‘I was a younger brother. My education did not fit 
me for one of the learned professions. A merchant 
requires a large capital, and I could not sell candles 
or weigh out soap. I could not trade, therefore I 
must speculate, and fortune has not always been 
unkind to me, and perhaps she might smile on me 
now. There is a glorious opportunity at this mo- 
ment; but I must not think of it. Your father’s 
money shall be honourably applied. Oh, Cecil!— 
but I am detaining you. I find I have talked too 
much.’ 

“ Here his cough b so prolonged and violent, 
that Cecil, although he would willingly have remained 
with one who had begun so deeply to interest him, 
could not venture to lengthen his visit.” 

Mr. Rochfort is another of the best drawn charac- 
ters; but we must not trespass farther on this domain 
of fiction, and only with a kindly word leave the 
honourable young lady to an honourable public re- 
ception. 





Kate Walsingham. By the Editor of “ The Grand- 
father,” by the late Ellen Pickering. 3 vols. 
Newby. 

(The writer, we believe, is Miss Youatt, who has already 
appeared twice as a popular novelist.) 

TALENT, romance, feeling, and poetry, tend to render 

this, her new work, one which will present strong claims 

to the sympathies of youth and female hearts. The 
scene opens with a New Year's Eve happy family circle; 
and there are prognostications of the future which 
deeply interest the group of fair companions assem- 
bled there. Great changes, however, impede the 
progress of events, and alter the probable destinies 
of the parties; and corresponding changes in the 
characters, as life flows on, lead to the finale projected 
in no common place manner, and effectively wrought 
out by the author. The heroine becomes a poetic 
star, and the applause and distinctions her genius 
attracts, produce unfortunate consequences in regard 
to the man she devotedly loves, and who, with all the 
waywardness thus induced, is devotedly attached to 
her. The whole story hinges on the postponement 
of two affianced matches for two years, not apparently 
with much necessity, and certainly proving that de- 
lays are dangerous. In tracing the finer emotions of 
the mind in both sexes, and the results brought about 
by very slight causes, lie the forte of the fair writer ; 
and we have much satisfaction in welcoming her and 
her aspirations after fame, to a genial companionship 
with the amiable and gifted individual whose graceful 
production she edited. We shall, for reasons we 
often give in noticing fictious narratives, give only 
one extract to show that our praise is not unduly be- 
stowed. Jt is the picture of the “ Old year out :”— 
“The old people sat apart conversing together of 
their youth, and when a merry peal of sweet and 
uncontrollable laughter fell somewhat boisterously 
upon their ears, it failed to arouse them, but came 

back like a glad voice heard years ago, awakening a 

thousand recollections of scenes in which they too 

had been young. Mr. Drummond did not join 
them at first, perhaps because he loved better for 

Isabel to come and persuade him, and yield at length 

as if to please her, although, to do him justice, he 

would have been quite as well contented to have sat 





apart and followed with his eyes every movement of 
her slight and graceful figure. Even Margaret had 
laughed and romped a faint colour into her delicate 
cheeks, and allowed herself to be pleased with the 
attentions of one who was a lord neither in reality nor 
perspective, but simply a merry-hearted young sailor. 
Altogether a happier party had seldom been assembled 
together, 

“ Then there were little touching incidents, hardly 
noticed at the time, but remembered years afterwards 
with changed and saddened feelings. How Mr. 
Drummond, when desired to kiss her he loved best, 
went straight up to the blushing Isabel, and pressed 
his lips to her white brow for the first time in his 
life. Or how Catherine, in similar circumstances, 
(the kissing, of course, excepted,) and obliged to 
choose a gentleman, placed her hand in that of 
Walter De Lyle, with an affectionate confidence that 
sent the warm blood rushing to his heart, and 
awakened a thousand wild hopes. And how the 
simple Margaret suffered the young midshipman to 
lead her to the deep recess of the old-fashioned 
window to seek for stars, While well versed as he 
should have been in the occupation from his long 
and midnight watches on the lonely deck of his 
vessel, he could find none brighter than the half- 
veiled eyes of his companion, All these were but 
simple and childish occurrences, and yet we often- 
times treasure up such in our hearts, and dwell apon 
their memory long after things which appeared of 
much more consequence are utterly forgotten. 

“ At length, as the hours passed on, they grew 
weary of laughing; and, drawing into a circle around 
the blazing fire, began to converse together in sub- 
dued voices, and to wonder (how natural that is!) 
where they should all be at the close of another year. 

“*Dead, perhaps!’ said one, with a sudden serious- 
ness. 

“¢Or married!’ exclaimed Catherine, glancing 
archly at Isabel; who, although she coloured deeply, 
did not attempt to withdraw the hand which her 
lover took and pressed in his. 

“« Changed at least,’ said Margaret; ‘ there is no 
doubt of that,’ 

“* How changed ?” asked the young midshipman, 
in alow voice. ‘ Not in heart, I hope. I am sure a 
thousand years would make no alteration in mine!’ 

“¢ Time works strange miracles, said Walter; 
‘but I'believe with you, Harry, that it cannot touch 
the heart—and that we shall carry down the affec- 
tions of our youth even unto the grave.’ 

“«* We think so now, because we are young,’ said 
Margaret, quietly. ‘But for my own part, even 
within the last year I have formed a dozen new 
friendships, and broken as many old.’ 

“¢ Aye, but we are speaking of love,’ observed 
Walter. 

** Well, I suppose there is a little difference, for I 
have also known people in love twice in less than a 
twelvemonth—eh, Isabel ?” 

“The young girl thus addressed trembled and 
turned pale ; but Catherine answered for her:— 

“* Methinks 
This word of love is fit for all the world ; 
And that for gentle hearts another name 
Would speak of gentler thoughts than the world owns.’” 

“¢Tt must be almost twelve, Mr. Drummond,” said 
Isabel, anxious to break the painful silence between 
them. She had of late always called him by his 
christian name, and he felt the difference, while it 
served to confirm the gloomy train of thoughts in 
which he had been indulging. Isabel was conscious 
of the alteration a moment after she had spoken, and 
would have given worlds that it had not been made, 
but it was too late. 

“ He took out his watch mechanically—it wanted 
ten minutes. Again they were silent. The year 
was passing away—that happy year which but a 
little time ago she had not thought to see close thus. 
She looked into his face, but it was clouded, and 
wore not its usual kindly expression. And reading 
there its doubts and suspicions, her heart sunk within 
her, and she did not venture to speak again. 

«There is an old superstition among the sailors , 
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said Harry Adams, turning towards them, ‘that those 
who join hands while the clock strikes the parting 
hour remain friends, and are not separated during 
the ensuing year. There is little truth in it, no 
doubt, but I confess I have a holy reverence for 
ancient customs.’ His hand clasped that of Margaret 
as he spoke, while he extended the other, laughingly, 
to Isabel, who sat between him and her lover. 

“‘Tsabel’s heart beat fast—but Mr. Drummond 
never moyed. It wanted but a minute to the magic 
hour, and it seemed as if she were to let it pass he 
would be lost to her for ever. 

“<¢John,’ said she, in a tremulous voice, ‘am I to 
believe that you despise such nonsense— or that you 
do join in the hopes expressed by this simple 
rite ? 

“ He looked at her earnestly, and there were tears 
in her bright, pleading eyes, while his own flashed 
with a sudden joy; and holding her hand clasped 
fondly in his, before the clock ceased to strike, he had 
forgotten everything but his deep love. 

“Ere they broke up, the young midshipman peti- 
tioned for one country-dance—it would be such a 
treat to him! . And the old, at least the middle-aged, 
were persuaded to mingle in its merriment. That 
dance! how often and how sadly did Catherine recal 
it to mind in after years—how joyous and glad-hearted 
she was then! 

“ «What a happy evening this has been,’ said 
Mrs. Walsingham, as she leant wearily back in a 
corner of the carriage ; ‘do you not think so, Kate ” 

“Oh, yes; and I trust we shall have many such 
before summer comes, to change the manner of our 
joy, rather than the joy itself.’ 

“*T hope so too,’ said her mother, after a pause, 
but her tone was sad. 

“You are tired, observed Walter, kindly. 

“No, only in that luxurious state of langour 
which onc-loves to feel, sometimes, especially after a 
day spent in pleasurable excitement.’ 

“ At this moment the carriage stopped; and having 
kissed her daughter, and bade Walter good night, 
with even more than her usual affection, for she 
could not forget the conversation held so recently 
with Mrs. Vere, or the hopes to which it had given 
birth, she retired to her own apartment. Catherine 
was not long in following her example, and her 
dreams took their colour from those scenes in which 
she had so lately borne a part. 

* Once again she sat within the charmed circle of 
young and joyous hearts, and heard their merry 
voices, and noisy laughter, or stood linked hand in 
hand with those she loved, as the funeral peal of the 
old year rung slowly out, ready even upon its grave 
to wel in its st with a thousand bright 
hopes and wishes. She looked around in her sleep, 
and saw again the quiet happiness of her dearest 
friend—the beaming countenance of the young sailor 
—and Walter, with his ceaseless vigilance watching 
and anticipating every wish. And then on a sudden 
a stillness came over them—the whole scene melted 
away, and she was alone, with the sound of wailing 
and lamentation ringing in her ears. She heard the 
hurried trampling of many feet, and the confused 
murmuring of voices, mingled with deep sobs. ‘I'he 
young girl turned restlessly in her bed, for she thought 
that she was still dreaming, but the sounds continned, 
and then listening more attentively, she could dis- 
tinguish Walter's voice as if endeavouring to hush 
the tumult, but hoarse and changed. 

“Catherine sprang from the bed, and hastily 
wrapping her dressing-gown around her, crept down 
stairs, and went straight to her mother's apartment. 
The servants stood huddled together upon the land- 
ing, in white, shivering groups, weeping bitterly, 
but they did not attempt to speak to her, and she 
shrank instinctively from interrogating them. Walter, 
pale, and deeply agitated, met her at the door, and 
passing his arm around her, attempted to lead her 
away. 

“No, no,’ exclaimed Catherine, wildly—‘1 will 
not move. Tell me, in mercy, what has happened! 
Or let me, at least, go to my mother.’ 

“*Tt is my child’s voice,’ said the General from 








within; let her enter, Walter.’ And, as Catherine 
clung about his neck, he added, sadly—‘I would 
that thou hadst slept on, my Kate; you can do her 
no good—and there will be time enough to weep.’ 

“My mother has been ill, then? said Catherine, 
while a vague feeling of terror prevented her from 
approaching the closely curtained bed. 

“¢Ti! oh! God!—I suppose so.’ 
man groaned aloud in his agony. 

“« But she is better now, father ? 


And the old 


Dear father !— 


speak to me !—But perhaps she sleeps ?” 

“Yes, she sleeps,’ replied the General ; ‘but you 
need not speak so low, Kate—there is no fear of her 
awakening, save in heaven!” 

Is our opinion confirmed ? 








GERMANY. 


Germany: her Resources, Government, Union of 
Customs and Power, under Frederick William IV. 
By John Macgregor, M.P. Whittaker & Co. 


THE vast mass of political, statistical, and commer- 
cial intelligence contained in this volume forbid the 
attempt at analysis, or even description, in a journal 
like ours. A preliminary view of the epochs of 
civilization and the political condition of the world 
in this year 1848, show the comprehensive scope of 
the author's inquiries, and many of the remarks his 
habit of thinking profoundly of the subjects to the 
investigation of which he directs his mind. 

“ That social and political state of communities,” he 
tells us, “in which the greatest happiness is attained, 
to which human nature is adapted, can only exist 
when the people are so well educated, in moral and 
political science, and of such wise judgment, as to 
appreciate so thoroughly the blessings of civil liberty 
and religious freedom, that they, at the same time, 
make, or consent to, the regulations which restrain 
one man from perverting that liberty, to the injury of 
the property, or person, of another man :—that is 
freedom without anarchy: constituting society, or a 
people, whose affairs are administered by a wise, 
equal, just, mild, yet energetic government. Under 
such government, civilization in its highest degree, 
and true civil liberty and religious freedom, would be 
thoroughly compatible. But such intelligence and 
such government have never yet existed. The pro- 
gress of education, the wonderful power of scientific 
invention, and that celerity and freedom of inter- 
course between the nations of the earth,—freedom of 
personal intercourse, and of the interchange of com- 
modities, which navigation and the steam-engine 
have, during a late period of the world’s history, ren- 
dered irresistible, will, no doubt, rapidly advance 
nations towards that state of civilization and intelli- 
gence, and that civil and religious liberty, which can 
exist practically and happily together. 

“ But, that there are races and nations, which do 
not move onward in this progress as rapidly, or as 
securely, as other races do, is a mere truism. Some 
nations have made great advances in civilization, and 
others have either remained stationary or have de- 
teriorated. ‘The Chinese appear to be exactly in the 
same state of civilization as, probably less moral 
than, when Marco Polo and Duhalde travelled among 
them. Of the Mahommedans, the Arabs are the most 
energetic among the people of India; the Parsees are 
the most bold, capable, and most successful in mari- 
time and commercial enterprise. In Europe and 
America, the character of the Anglo-Saxon race com- 
bines the greatest spirit of adventure with steady 
application to productive industry, and to maritime 
and commercial pursuits. The French are more 
brilliant in manners, language, and deeds,—the Ger- 
mans slower, but more solid in their speech and acts, 
—and practical, unless bewildered in the mists of the 
Philosophy of Idealism.” 

The loss of her Colonies by Spain leads to the fol- 
lowing observations,— 

“ When we examine the systems of finance, com- 
merce, and administration of Spain, we can readily 
account for the comparative powerless condition of 
that kingdom at the present time among the nations 





of Europe. In truth, Spain and Portugal, in the 
political seale, seem of no value, but as subjects for 
recriminations and jealousies, of not the least im- 
portance to either England or France—or, in fact, to 
Europe. Spain, with all her elements of wealth, in- 
dustry, commerce, navigation, and power, is, in the 
scale of nations, far less feeble than Holland. Spain 
occupies a surface nearly one-half greater than all the 
British isles, with a soil nearly capable of yielding, 
probably, double the value of agricultural produce. 
Spain has rich minerals of coal, iron, lead, quick- 
silver, and the precious metals, with an area eleven 
times as great as that of all the Dutch provinces, 
The climate of the latter is also cold and humid, and 
the soil without minerals and without building mate- 
rials. If Spain and Holland were now left to them- 
selves, in the event of a warlike contention, which of 
the two nations would be the most likely to overcome 
the other? At present, opinion would assuredly de- 
cide in favour of Holland. ‘The example of these 
two nations is an elucidation of the power or weak- 
ness of countries, in consequence of the wisdom and 
industry, or the folly and negligence of man, in oppo- 
sition to natural advantages or obstructions. Hol- 
land prospered and attained power, under a system of 
religious, political, and commercial freedom. Spain 
has sunk to the lowest point of European degradation, 
under a religious and political despotism, and the 
most restrictive and prohibitive commercial laws, 
Spain has proven, hitherto, in consequence, imprac- 
ticable in the administration of a constitutional 
government; and unable to adjust either her financial 
or commercial laws—in short, as yet unfit to adapt 
her government and her institutions to the progress, 
the necessities, and the civilization of the age. Yet 
there are good materials in Spain. They are not 
among those who are, or have been, in power.” 

Speaking of the intercourse between Great Britain 
and the United States, Mr. Macgregor says,— 

“Without defending the whole conduct of the 
Anglo-Saxons, which we consider often reprehen- 
sible, they are destined to liberate and civilize all 
America. 

“Tt is in contemplation of this progress that we 
consider, and shall view, the policy as all-important 
to maintain the bonds of peaceful relations between 
Anglo-America and the free constitutional states of 
Europe. If there be one course of policy, more than 
another, which we would advocate—to which we 
would devote our labours, in order to aid in obtaining 
the only certain guarantee of peace and of friendship, 
between two great nations, who, in language and 
race, are one people—that course of policy is to estab- 
lish the least possible restrictions on the interchange 
of the commodities of the one country in the other— 
upon the arrival at, remaining in, and departure from, 
of the ships and citizens of America, in every British 
port and place in the universe—of British ships, and 
subjects, in every port and place within the American 
regions. A long duration of peaceful and commercial 
intercourse will dispel jealousies, obliterate old 
offences, and soothe all irritations. 

“If ever the history of the world presented two 
states in a position, and condition, to do each other 
the utmost possible good, or the greatest possible evil 
—such are the actual positions, and actual conditions, 
of the United Kingdom and the United States. 
These constitute subjects of serious consideration for 
the governments, and for the people, of both England 
and America.” 

We have thus taken three bricks out of the edifice, 
just to show of what materials it is built. A view of 
itself or its ground plans is beyond our power; and 
we cannot, with any chance of utility, thrust ourselves 
into the discussion of the author's theories or specu- 
lations. He must be stndied in toto, and their own 
language. Suffice it to state, that, with regard to our 
home politics, Mr. Macgregor is a sturdy reformer, 
adverse to what he considers the exclusiveness of the 
aristocracy, and desirous of an. equitable revision of 
taxation, and the utmost economy in every department 
of the state. . 

The tables of trade, and other data, are full of in- 
teresting information. 
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JOURNAL OF THE BELLES LETTRES. 


THE NIGER. 


Captain Allen's Narrative of the Expedition to 
the Niger in 1841. 


(Second Notice.) 


Tue following extracts are picked out, in addition 
to those in our preceding Number, respecting the 
incidents which occurred in ascending the River, and 
on account of their miscellaneous character :— 

“Several villages were passed on either bank. 
When abreast of one of them, some handkerchiefs, 
as a little present, were thrown overboard for the 
natives to pick up, in order to avoid detention by 
sending them on shore. A trait of honesty was here 
exhibited, not much in accordance with the general 
character of the natives of this part. On seeing the 
handkerchiefs in the water, a canoe pushed off from 
the village, with a woman apparently of some con- 
sequence, who picking them up, asked if they had 
been lost by ident, or intended for them. She was 
still further rewarded for her disinterestedness. 

“ At another village, a similar method was taken to 
save time, but here an amusing scene took place. 
Several canoes were immediately launched off after 
the handkerchiefs, some men also dashed into the 
river, and there was an animated and novel scramble 
on the water, between the swimmers and those in 
the canoes; the latter seemed to have the advantage, 
but lost it by their eagerness; for the canoes were 
capsized, and thus all had fair play. More prizes 
were thrown overboard, enticing more canoes and 
swimmers ; till the surface of the river presented a 
scene of confusion and, one would apprehend, of 
some danger, but there was no time to await the re- 
sult, which doubtless terminated in the capture of all 
the articles, without the loss of any of the half- 
amphibious scramblers.” 

“At Aboh (the capital of Obi) there are ten head- 
men, or elders, of various grades; at the other towns 
and principal villages there is but one, who is re- 
sponsible to the Ezzeh and the Council for the proper 
regulation of his district. Each town has also a 
judge, who decides all matters of dispute, pronounces 
on the nature and amount of punishment for crimes 
and misdemeanors, subject, however, to the confir- 
mation of the chief. In extreme cases, the affair is 
referred to the Council at Aboh. 

“Among the greatest crimes is adultery with the 
King’s wives, which is punished with death to both 
parties. In one case that was mentioned, the un- 
fortunate witnesses were included in the sentence. 
Among the headmen and other influential people, a 
fine of one or more slaves is exacted for this offence. 
When murder is committed, the lex talionis is put in 
foree with the same means that were used by the 
murderer, Stealing an ox or a goat is punished with 
death by hanging. Minor thefts, by flogging or in- 
carceration. 

“Some of the most important personages are the 
priests, or Ju-ju-men. We could not ascertain how 
they are elected, or what are the qualifications for 
the priesthood. But where the whole religion is but 
atissue of palpable imposture, the principal requisites 
must be great cunning and boldness. In fact, the 
Ju-ju-men are easily distinguished, by their keen in- 
sidious look and overbearing manner, too plainly in- 
dicative of the influence they exert over the blindly 
superstitious votaries of Fetichism.” 
es The Ibu women are famed for their charms, and 
in order to heighten them, when a man takes a wife, 
his first care is to immure her in a hut, without 
suffering her to take exercise, until she attains the 
aemé of beauty, according to the Ibu taste, namely, 
such an amount of obesity as very materially to in- 
terfere with the faculty of locomotion. 

“Whether from ignorance or unwillingness we 
know not, but certainly the natives were much averse 
to affording any information relating to the countries 
adjacent to Aboh, nor could they say anything of the 
towns or villages which one may suppose to be 
situate a little distance from the bavks. They ad- 
mitted that they often went into the bush to fight, a 
sufficient proof that there must be other towns than 
those immediately on the river,” 








“From what we learned, it seems probable that 
since the Slave Trade has declined in the Brass and 
Bonny Rivers, the greater portion of the slaves, col- 
lected by the Ibu people, are sent down in canoes by 
the Benin branch to the sea-coast, thence they are 
forwarded through the Lagos creek to Lagos and 
Whydah, two of the most notorious haunts of the 
Brazilian slave-ships, and whence more unfortunate 
beings are shipped off than from any other place on 
the west coast, as the more recent enquiries into the 
odious traffic too surely prove. 

“Aboh is much the largest town in the Delta of 
the Niger, though we consider seven or eight thou- 
sand to be the extreme number of its inhabitants. 
Obi Osai, the King of Ibu, is therefore one of the 
most powerful and influential rulers on the banks of 
the river, which is aided much by the position of his 
town, Aboh, at the upper part of the Delta, enabling 
him to control very much the trade towards the sea; 
even King Boy, of Brass, is in some degree tributary 
to him. The amount of Obi’s harem adds also to his 
power ; for by obtaining the daughters of the principal 
men in the different villages, he secures an interest 
there, and thus his influence may be said to be in 
proportion to the number of his wives, of which he 
has at present about one hundred, one of whom is a 
daughter of the royal house of Ashanti. Of course, 
also, his numerous slaves constitute a great portion 
of his wealth.” 

“One of their most horrible and extraordinary 
superstitions is that connected with the birth of 
twins; an occurrence looked upon as the greatest 
affliction that can happen to an Ibu woman. The 
little victims are no sooner born than one or both 
are taken away, placed in the neighbouring thicket 
in earthen pots or baskets, and left there to become 
the food of hyenas or other wild beasts. ‘The unfor- 
tunate mother is separated for ever from her conjugal 
alliance: she is obliged to pass a long period of re- 
pentance and purification, in a rude hut some distance 
from the town; and if she outlives all these trials, 
mental and physical, and returns once more to so- 
ciety, she is regarded as an especial object of Fetiche 
wrath, and no woman will knowingly sit in her com- 
pany, or hold communion with her. No wonder that 
it is so much dreaded by all Ibu women; to whom it 
is impossible to offer a greater insult, or one which 
rouses their angry feelings more, than to say the 
word ‘ Abo-wadakri ;’ or by holding up two fingers, 
signify that they have had- twins. 

“ Another equally absurd, and scarcely less cruel 
superstition, is the sacrifice of such children as un- 
fortunately cut the teeth first in the upper jaw. 
They believe it to indicate a wicked disposition, one 
hateful to the gods or Fetichcs, and therefore a proper 
subject for immolation on the altars of their abomi- 
nable worship.” 

“The people were apparently well pleased to see 
us, and everywhere invited us into their little houses, 
where palm-wine, or some trifling refreshment in the 
way of fruit, was offered. The huts are of a square 
form, mostly double, placed at right-angles, neatly 
built of mud, and roofed with a compact matting of 
dried palm-leaves, and a sort of reed or juncus, which 
grow in the marshes near the river; the floor is 
raised a foot and a half. The entrance is square, 
and serves for the threefold purpose of door, window, 
and chimney, when they have a fire inside. The 
thatch or roof overliangs, and is supported by little 
pillars, which, as well as the exterior of the house, is 
curiously streaked with red and yellow clay, in some 
cases tastefully arranged. Those of the richer per- 
sons, as judges, headmen and Fetiche priests, are 
larger and have many compartments, with a quad- 
rangular court, where most of the household and 
cooking operations are carried on, amid the usual 
noise and laughter of African damsels, by whom they 
are conducted.* . 





“* On the roofs of many of these dwellings we saw the ful- 
vous vultures or griffons, perched in a half-stupified state, 
probably the result of repletion with their disgusting food, 
the offal and carrion of the place. These birds are en- 
couraged on account of their usefulness as scavengers. 
There is much difference between the young and old birds.” 


“ King Obi Osai’s residence is the largest in the 
town, and placed at some distance to the right of the 
spot where we landed, on rather higher ground than 
the others. It is an irregular building, but within 
presents a quadrangle or court, into which each com- 
partment opens. With so large a harem, composed 
of upwards of one hundred wives* of all ages, from 
twelve to fifty, it was not to be wondered at that 
there was here an unusual amount of loquacity. 
Many sparkling eyes were peeping at us from within, 
where an animated discussion was heard, and it did 
not require any knowledge of the Ibu dialect to 
assure us that the white men were subjects of their 
conversation or amusement. 

“ The older wives came out unreservedly and shook 
hands, though laughing immoderately, and looking 
as if half ashamed to submit to this Kuropean salu- 
tation, which we were not sorry to substitute for 
the more royal one of kissing hands—unctuous with 
palm-oil. All the favourite wives had armlets and 
anklets of ivory, large and weighty. , The prin- 
cipal dame had these ornaments of- stich an un- 
wieldy size, that it obliged her to move’ the lower 
extremities in a manner neither easy nor graceful. 

“All the little toys and trinkets we took with us 
were gladly accepted; but amid so many eager 
claimants, it was difficult to divide our small stock 
satisfactorily ; however, it was managed so that they 
all seemed pleased, especially the chief wife, who 
had a kaleidoscope given to her, the bright and 
varying colours of which so much delighted her that 
she presented in return a while fowl, which we were 
told was an uncommon mark of favour. 

“The strong and peculiar odour arising from the 
congregation of so many dark-skinned ‘ houris’ in 
this confined place, obliged us to retreat to the out- 
side, where the atmosphere, if not mnch cooler, was 
certainly more agreeable. Adjoining Obi Osai’s 
house was a rather high enclosure, between the 
palings of which were several pairs of eyes turned 
towards us with anxiety and curiosity. On mount- 
ing up one of the posts to obtain a better view, they 
all rushed, more like wild animals than human 
beings, into small dens, the rattling of their chains 
at once pointing out that they were newly-captured 
slaves. After we left the spot one of the King’s 
headmen went into them, and from the screams 
which followed, we judged it probable they were re- 
ceiving puvishment for drawing the attention of the 
white strangers to their unhappy condition. 

“In another part of the town, the officers entered 
into a small court-yard, round which were several 
huts; in one of these they saw a boy with a ring 
round his neck, to which a chain was attached and 
fastened to the hut; it was sufficiently long to allow 
him to come outside. Two headless goats were 
lying near this hut, which they were informed Obi 
had just offered in sacrifice. It is to be hoped that 
the poor boy was not reserved for a similar purpose. 
There is too much reason to believe, however, that 
human sacrifices are here practised in the most hor- 
rible manner; sometimes the poor creatures are 
dreadfully mutilated, and left to linger until death 
terminates their sufferings, on which they are thrown 
into the river, but it could not be ascertained that 





“* The number of wives depends very much on the rank 
and wealth of the parties. Dr. McWilliam was enabled to 
procure the following statistics on the subject: 





Children. 
Dead. 


| Wives. } 
|Living.| Dead.) Living. 


| 
Name and Rank. | Age. 


Ajeh, King’s brother, 40 | 80 
Amorama, judge and | ‘ 

King’s mouth... | ‘ 2 6 
Ozama, headman.. | 35 { 6 
Omeniho, head .. . | 6 
Amehah, headman . | 28 3 6 
Magoy, bugler. . . - 4 | ¢ 3 
Ambili,headman .. | 3 ll 
Ogron, headman . - 3 2 
Obi Osai, King .. « | 


40 juncertain uncertain 
| | 


uncertain juncertain 





But among the many we questioned, three seemed to be the 





most frequent number.” 
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the number was great; they are mostly slaves, or 
persons convicted of great offences.” 

These quotations may serve to illustrate the 
manners &c. of the Kingdom of Obi; and we pass 
onward on the voyage, tracing much of the route 
formerly gone over by the Landers, and described in 
their narratives. At Iddah, our countrymen came 
into contact with the King of the Eggarah country, 
and his court and subjects. From him they obtained 
the cession of land for the model farm; and a fort to 
protect it, and soon after the fatal fever broke out 
which destroyed the enterprise. Contrary to the 
earnest advice of Captain William Allen, whose pre- 
vious experience of the climate enabled him to forsee 
the deadly consequences of remaining, Captain Trotter 
and Captain Bird Allen, in the bravery of their sea- 
men hearts, ceme to the sad determination of pro- 
ceeding, even after their strength was paralyzed by 
sickness and death. The Soudan was despatched 
to the coast with the invalids. 

“On thé 18th of September, the number of sick 
had increased to sixiy, and death had already done 
fearful execution among us. One officer, Assistant- 
surgeon Nightingale, and three men of H.M.S. 
‘Albert.’ John Peglar, stoker; James Robinson, 
stoker; John Burges, seaman. Two of the ‘ Wilber- 
force ;) James Kneebone, seaman; William Rabling, 
sapper; and one, Charles Levinge, captain’s steward, 
of the ‘Soudan,’ had already fallen victims to the 
fever; and the greater proportion of the crews of all 
the vessels were now suffering from it, or the pre- 
monitory symptoms of extreme lassitude and debility. 

“ Captain Trotter at first thought that if the sick 
could be conveyed to the summit of Mount Pattéh, 
the pure air of that elevated region might be a suffi- 
cient change to produce a beneficial effect on them. 
On further consideration, however, and consultation 
with Dr. McWilliam, the chief surgeon of the Expe- 
dition, it was found that those who most required 
such a change, were unable to bear the fatigue of the 
removal; and as it was the opinion of that medical 
Officer, that the best chance of saving them, was in 
their being speedily taken to the sea, Captain Trotter 
eventually decided on sending away all such invalids 
as the surgeon might think it desirable to remove. 

“H.M.S.V. ‘Soudan’ was therefore prepared hastily 
for this service; and, as the services of Commander 
B Allen, as Commissioner, could not be dispensed 
with, Mr. Fishbourne, then first-lieutenant of the 
‘ Albert,’ now commander, was appointed to the tem- 
porary charge of that vessel. 

‘“A meeting of the Commissioners was held, at 
which Captain Trotter informed them of the determi- 
nation he had come to in this respect, as naval Com- 
mander of the Expedition, with whom such power 
and responsibility necessarily rested. Commander 
W. Allen and Mr. Cook thought that the reduced 
state of the Expedition rendered it advisable for all 
the vessels to return to the sea. Mr. Commissioner 
Cook said, that if he were to consult his own feelings, 
he would say, decidedly, proceed ; but from the obser- 
vations which had been made, he was of opinion, that 
to ascend the river now, would paralyze future exer- 
tions, and prevent ultimate success; but that, if we 
were to withdraw, we should be able to come up 
again with renovated health. Commander W. Allen 
stated he wished to place his opinion on record, as 
the river would now begin to fall, and the most un- 
healthy season would commence, he thought it his 
duty to suggest that, considering the weakened state of 
the Expedition, and the increasing sickness, the deci- 
sion of the Commissioners at their former sitting, 
namely, to proceed up both rivers, should not be 
abided by, but that all the steam-vessels should leave 
the river. 

“Commander Bird Allen said, that as we had ar- 
rived thus far on our progress, and the ‘ Soudan’ was 
about to be dispatched with the sick, he conceived it 
would be better for ourselves, and more in conformity 
with the wishes of the Government, that the two 
vessels should persevere for a week at least, by which 
time it would be seen whether the sickness was on 
the increase. Capt. Trotter considered, that as we were 
all aware before we embarked upon the Expedition, 


of the hazard we had to encounter from the climate, 
the objections raised against our further progress 
did not appear to him of sufficient force to justify a 
retreat at so early a period, while so many of us 
were still in full health; and besides, being of opinion 
with Dr. M‘William, that we might possibly reach a 
healthier climate as we got higher up the river, he 
deemed the measure of sending away the sick would 
restore such efficiency to the vessels, as would afford 
a reasonable prospect of the ‘ Albert’ remaining up 
the Niger long enough to reach Rabbah, and the 
‘ Wilberforce’ a corresponding height in the Chadda; 
—or, at all events, to justify our making the attempt. 

“Captain Trotter ‘believed that the measure of 
sending the sick to the sea, while it would benefit the 
sick themselves, would restore efficiency to the Expe- 
dition, was founded not only on the consideration, 
that the removal of so many men, whose services 
were not likely to be soon available, would render 
the vessels more effective than they were whilst the 
sick remained on board, but that the remainder of 
the crew, who were still in health, would be then 
relieved from the depressing influence on the spirits, 
occasioned by the presence of so many of their sick 
shipmates, and also that a pre-disposing cause of 
fever, in the closeness and impurity of the air, arising 
from a number of sick persons being thus crowded 
together, would be removed, while those patients 
whose state did not require a removal to the sea, 
would be benefited by being less crowded in sick 
quarters.’ . 

“ Captain Trotter, as Senior Commissioner, resolved, 
therefore, after receiving the opinions of his col- 
leagues, that the same course should be followed 
in regard to the two larger vessels, which had been 
determined upon at the meeting of the 1¢th of 
September. 

“The ‘Soudan’ was accordingly got ready with the 
utmost possible dispatch, to receive her melancholy 
eargo, and Commander W. Allen was directed to send 
his sick on board. That officer, however, feeling 
perfectly convinced from his former experience of the 
river, and the present condition of the crews, that in 
a very short time, H.M.S. ‘ Wilberforce’ would be 
reduced to the necessity of following the ‘Soudan,’ 
requested permission to send such only of the sick 
as might desire to go; especially as he considered— 
in which his surgeon, Dr. Pritchett, concurred—that 
the removal of the men in the state in which some 
of them were, would be attended with great risk. 
Only six expressed a wish to leave, the others, 
sixteen in number, preferred to remain by their ship. 
One man, on being asked whether he would like to 
go, said he thought we had got into a very bad place, 
and the sooner we were out of it the better, but he 
would stay by his ship. 

“In order to have as much air as possible for the 
sufferers and to keep them from the other men, Com- 
mander W. Allen had a large screened berth fitted on 
the upper deck, in the middle of the vessel, well pro- 
tected from the sun, and the dews at night, by thick 
awnings, from which was suspended a large punkah. 

9 a.m. Ther. 82° Wet bulb Mason’s hygr. 78° 
3 P.M. 83°, oat 78° 
9 P.M. : —— e 75° 
18th.-—9 a.m. Ther. 84° Wet bulb Mason’s hygr. 77° 
3 P.M. . <r Pa 77° 
9 P.M. ae ae es 76° 

Sunday 19th.—The ‘ Soudan’ came alongside the 
‘ Wilberforce’ to receive our invalids, who took a 
melancholy farewell of their officers and messmates. 

“ Prayers were read to the crews of both vessels. 
It was an affecting scene. The whole of one side 
of the little vessel was covered with the invalids, and 
the cabins were full of officers; there was, indeed, 
no room for more. 

“ The separation from so many of our companions 
under such circumstances could not be otherwise 
than painful to all:—the only cheering feature was 
in the hope that the attenuated beings who now 
departed would soon be within the influence of a 
more favourable climate, and that we might meet 
under happier auspices. 

“Ina short time the steam was got up, and our 





little consort—watched by many commiserating eyes 
—rapidly glided out of view.” 

We have only further to observe, at present, that 
Captain Allen’s dexterity of pencil has enabled the 
publisher to embellish the work with numerous and 
beautiful as well as useful illustrations. 

(To be continued.) 








THE LAST OF ELIA. 
Sergeant Talfourd’s Final Memorials of Charles 
Lamb. 


(Second Notice.) 


Lamn’s correspondence with Coleridge, it will be seen 
by the annexed, continued to be of much interest. 
“ To Mr. Coleridge. 

“ My pEarEsT Friznp,—I grieve from my very 
soul to observe youin your plans of life, veering about 
from this hope to the other, and settling nowhere. 
Is it: an untoward fatality (speaking humanly) that 
does this for you—a stubborn, irresistible concur 
rence of events—or lies the fault, as I fear it does, 
in your own mind? You seem to be taking w 
splendid schemes of fortune only to lay them down 
again; and your fortunes are an ignis fatuus that 
has been conducting you, in thought, from Lancas- 
ter-court, Strand, to somewhere near Matlock; then 
jumping across to Dr, Somebody's, whose son’s tutor 
you were likely to be; and, would to God, the 
dancing demon may conduct you at last, in peace 
and comfort, to the ‘life and labours of a cottager’ 
You see, from the above awkward playfulness of 
fancy, that my spirits are not quite depressed. | 
should ill deserve God’s blessings, which, since the 
late terrible event, have come down in mercy upon 
us, if I indulged regret or querulousness. Mary 
continues serene and cheerful. I have not by mea 
little letter she wrote to me; for, though I see her 
almost every day, yet we delight to write to one 
another, for we can scarce see each other but in 
company with some of the people of the house. | 
have not the letter by me, but will quote from 
memory what she wrote in it: ‘I have no bad ter- 
rifying dreams. At midnight, when I happen to 
awake, the nurse sleeping by the side of me, with the 
noise of the poor mad people around me, I have no 
fear. The spirit of my mother seems to descend ani 
smile upon me, and bid me live to enjoy the life and 
reason which the Almighty has given me. I shall 
see her again in heaven; she will then understand 
me better. My grandmother, too, will understand 
me better, and will then say no more, as she usei 
to do, ‘Polly, what are those poor crazy moythered 
brains of yours thinking of always?’’ Poor Mary! 
my mother indeed never understood her right. She 
loved her, as she loved us all, with a mother’s love; 
but in opinion, in feeling, and sentiment, and dis- 
position, bore so distant a resemblance to her 
daughter, that she never understood her right ; never 
could believe how much she loved her; but met her 
caresses, her protestations of filial affection, too 
frequently with coldness and repulse. Still she was 
a good mother. God forbid I should think of her 
but most respectfully, most affectionately! Yet she 
would always love my brother above Mary, who was 
not worthy of one tenth of that affection which Mary 
had a right to claim. But it is my sister’s gratifying 
recollection, that every act of duty and of love she 
could pay, every kindness, (and I speak true, when I 
say to the hurting of her health, and most probably 
in great part to the derangement of her senses,) 
through a long course of infirmities and sickness, 
she could show her, she ever did. I will some day, 
as I promised, enlarge to you upon my sister's excel- 
lences ; it will seem like exaggeration, but I will do 
it. At present, short letters suit my state of mind 
best. So take my kindest wishes for your comfort 
and establishment in life, and for Sara’s welfare and 
comfort with you. God love you. God - us all 

“ C, Lams. 


This extraordinary description of so dreadful an 
event, and the striking apology, as it were, for in- 





sanity, surpasses anything of the kind we ever met 





——— 
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with; and yet in another letter Lamb says, ‘‘ God 
bless us all, and shield us from insanity, ‘ which is 
the sorest malady of all!’” : 

To shield his poor sister from its afflictions, to 
which she was periodically subject to the end of her 
days, Lamb pledged his being. Soon after “ death 
released the father from his state of imbecility and 
the son from his wearisome duties. With his life, 
the annuity he had derived from the old bencher he 
had served so faithfully ceased; while the aunt con- 
tinued to linger still with Lamb in his cheerless 
lodging. His sister still remained in confinement in 
the asylum to which she had been consigned on her 
mother’s death—perfectly sensible and calm—and he 
was passionately desirous of obtaining her liberty. 
The surviving members of the family, especially his 
brother John, who enjoyed a fair income in the 
South Sea House, opposed her discharge—and pain- 
ful doubts were suggested by the authorities of the 
parish, where the terrible occurrence happened, whe- 
ther they were not bound to institute proceedings, 
which must have placed her for life at the disposition 
of the crown, especially as no medical assurance 
could be given against the probable recurrence of 
dangerous frenzy. But Charles came to her deliver- 
ance; he satisfied all the parties who had power to 
oppose her release by his solemn engagement that he 
would take her under his care for life; and he kept 
his word. Whether any communication with the 
Home Secretary occurred before her release, I have 
been unable to ascertain; it was the impression of 
Mr. Lloyd, from whom my own knowledge of the 
circumstances, which the letters do not ascertain, 
was derived, that a communication took place, on 
which a similar pledge was given; at all events, the 
result was, that she left the asylum and took up her 
abode for life with her brother Charles. For her 
sake, at the same time, he abandoned all thoughts of 
love and marriage ; and with an income of scarcely 
more than 100/. a year, derived from his clerkship, 
aided for a little while by the old aunt’s small annuity, 
set out on the journey of life at twenty-two years of age 
cheerfully, with his beloved companion, endeared to 
him the more by her strange calamity, and the con- 
stant apprehension of a recurrence of the malady 
which had caused it ! 

“The illness of the poor old aunt brought on the 
confirmation of Lamb’s fears respecting his sister’s 
malady. After lingering a short time she died; but 
before this, Miss Lamb’s incessant attendance upon 
her produced a recurrence of insanity; Lamb was 
obliged to place her under medical care; and, left 
alone, wrote the following short and miserable letter : 


“To Mr. Coleridge. - 


i My pgar CoLEripeE,—I don’t know why I 
write, except from the propensity misery has to tell 
her griefs. Hetty died on Friday night, about eleven 
o'clock, after her long illness ; Mary, in consequence 
of fatigue and anxiety, is fallen ill again, and I was 
obliged to remove her yesterday. I am left alone in 
ahouse with nothing but Hetty’s dead body to keep 
me company. To-morrow I bury her, and then I 
shall be quite alone, with nothing but a cat, to remind 
me that the house has been full of living beings like 
myself. My heart is quite sunk, and 1 don’t know 
where to look for relief. Mary will get better again, 
but her constantly being liable to such relapses is 
dreadful ; nor is it the least of our evils that her case 
and all our story is so well known around us. We 
are in a manner marked. Excuse my troubling you, 
but I have nobody by me to speak to me. I slept 
out last night, not being able to endure the change 
and the stillness. But I did not sleep well, and I 
must come back to my own bed. I am going to 
uy and get a friend to come and be with me to- 
morrow. I am completely shipwrecked. My head is 
quite bad. I almost wish that Mary were dead.—God 
bless you.” 

Miss Lamb latterly conld always tell when the in- 
Sane fit was coming on, and used to prepare for it, 
take @ strait-waistcoat with her, and walk to deliver 
herself up to the asylum, where she stayed till she 
Was restored to reason and her brother's home. Of 





these movements there are some very curious notices, 
which we may arrive at in due time; but meanwhile 
must return to the more discursive matters in the 
early Coleridge correspondence, from which the fol- 
lowing are characteristic quotations :— 

“Thank you for your frequent letters; you are 
the only correspondent, and, I might add, the only 
friend I have in the world. I go nowhere, and have 
no acquaintance. Slow of speech, and reserved of 
manners, no one seeks or cares for my society ; and 
I am left alone.” 

Speaking of his insanity, he again writes,— 

“T have recovered, but feel a stupor that makes 
me indifferent to the hopes and fears of this life. 1 
sometimes wish to introduce a religious turn of 
mind, but habits are strong things, and my religious 
fervours are confined, alas! to some fleeting moments 
of occasional solitary devotion. A correspondence, 
opening with you, has roused me a little from my 
lethargy, and made me conscious of existence. In- 
dulge me in it: I will not be very troublesome! At 
some future time I will amuse you with an account, 
as full as my memory will permit, of the strange 
turns my frenzy took. I look back upon it at times 
with a gloomy kind of envy; for, while it lasted, I 
had many, many hours of pure happiness. Dream 
not, Coleridge, of having tasted all the grandeur and 
wildness of fancy till you have gone mad! All now 
seems to me vapid, comparatively so.”* 

“You use Lloyd very ill, never writing to him. I 
tell you again that his is not a mind with which you 
should play tricks. He deserves more tenderness 
from you. 

“ For myself, I must spoil a little passage of Beau- 
mont and Fletcher to adapt it to my feelings :— 

“*T am prouder 

That I was once your friend, tho’ now forgot, 

Than to have had another true to me.’ 
If you don't write to me now, as I told Lloyd, I shall 
get angry, and call you hard names—Manchineel, and 
I don’t know what else. I wish you would send me 
my great-coat. ‘The snow and the rain season is at 
hand, and I have but a wretched old coat, once my 
father’s, to keep ’em off, and that is transitory. 

«When time drives flocks from field to fold, 

When ways grow foul, and blood gets cold,’ 

I shall remember where I left my coat. Meet em- 
blem wilt thou be, old Winter, of a friend’s neglect— 
cold, cold, cold! C. Lams. 

“At this time, the only literary man whom Lamb 
knew in London was George Dyer, who had been 
noted as an accomplished scholar, in Lamb’s early 
childhood, at Christ’s Hospital. For him Lamb 
cherished all the esteem that his guileless simplicity 
of character and gentleness of nature could inspire ; 
in these qualities the friends were akin ; but no two 
men could be more opposite than they were to each 
other, in intellectual qualifications and tastes—Lamb, 
in all things original, and rejoicing in the quaint, the 
strange, the extravagant; Dyer, the quintessence of 
learned commonplace; Lamb wildly catching the 
most evanescent spirit of wit and poetry; Dyer, the 
wondering disciple of their established forms.” 

Dyer seems to have been made almost a butt, 
though not ill-naturedly; but we must advance with 
time,— 

“Tt would seem from the letters of 1800 that the 
natural determination of Lamb ‘ to take what pleasure 
he could between the acts of his distressful drama,’ 
had led him into a wider circle of companionship, and 
had prompted sallies of wilder and broader mirth, 
which afterwards softened into delicacy, retaining all 
its whim. The following passage, which concludes a 
letter to Manning, else occupied with merely per- 
sonal details, proves that his apprehensions for the 
diminution of his reverence for sacred things were 
not wholly unfounded; while, amidst its grotesque 
expressions, may be discerned the repugnance to the 
philosophical infidelity of some of his companions he 
retained through life. The passage may, perhaps, be 
regarded as a sort of desperate compromise between 





. * See, however, our previous quotation that insanity was 
the greatest malady of all. 





a wild gaiety and religious impressions obscured but 
not effaced; and intimating his disapprobation of 
infidelity, with a melancholy sense of his own un- 
worthiness seriously to express it. 

“To Mr. Manning. 

“ Coleridge inquires after you pretty often. I wish 
to be the pander to bring you together again once 
before I die. When we die, you and I must part; 
the sheep, you know, take the right hand, and the 
goats the left. Stripped of its allegory, you must 
know, the sheep are Z, and the Apostles and the 
Martyrs, and the Popes, and Bishop Taylor and 
Bishop Horsley, and Coleridge, &c. &c.; the goats 
are the Atheists and the Adulterers, and dumb dogs, 
and Godwin and M g, and that Thyestean 
crew—yaw ! how my saintship sickens at the idea! 

“You shall have my play and the Falstaff letters 
in a day or two. I will write to Lloyd by this day’s 
post. 

“God bless you, Manning. Take my trifling as 
trifling—and believe me seriously and deeply your 
well-wisher and friend, C. Lams.” 


“Some sportive extravagance which, however in- 
consistent with Lamb’s early sentiments of reverent 
piety, was very far from indicating an irreligious 
purpose, seems to have given offence to Mr. Walter 
Wilson, and to have induced the following letter, 
illustrative of the writer’s feelings at this time, on the 
most momentous of all subjects. 


“To Mr. Walter Wilson. 

“ Dear Witson,—I am extremely sorry that any 
serious difference should subsist between us on ac- 
count of some foolish behaviour of mine at Richmond ; 
you knew me well enough before that a very little 
liquor will cause a considerable alteration in me. 

“I beg you to impute my conduct solely to that, 
and not to any deliberate intention of offending you, 
from whom I have received so many friendly atten- 
tions. I know that you think a very important 
difference in opinion with respect to some more 
serious subjects between us makes me a dangerous 
companion ; but do not rashly infer, from some slight 
and light expressions which I may have made use of 
in a moment of levity, in your presence, without sufli- 
cient regard to your feelings—do not, I pray you, 
conclude that I am an inveterate enemy to all reli- 
gion. I have had a time of seriousness, and I have 
known the importance and reality of a religious 
belief. Latterly, I acknowledge, much of my serious- 
ness has gone off, whether from new company or 
some other new associations; but I still retain at 
bottom a conviction of the truth and a certainty of 
the usefulness of religion, 1 will not pretend to 
more gravity or feeling than I at present possess ; my 
intention is not to persuade you that any great altera- 
tion is probably in me; sudden converts are super- 
ficial and transitory; I only want you to believe that 
I have stamina of seriousness within me, and that I 
desire nothing more than a return of that friendly 
intercourse which used to subsist between us, but 
which my folly has suspended.—Believe me, very 
affectionately yours, “C, Lams.” 


About the year 1805, he formed an acquaintance 
and began a long correspondence with Hazlitt; and 
a number of later letters to Wordsworth abound (like 
the preceding) with literary notices and criticisms. 
We append an example,— 

“ Mr. Wordsworth’s Essay on Epitaphs, afterwards 
appended to ‘ The Excursion,’ produced the following 
letter :— 

“ To Mr. Wordsworth. 
“ Friday, 19th Oct., 1810. E. I. Ho. 

“Dear W.,—Mary has been very ill, which you 
have heard, I suppose, from the Montagues. She is 
very weak and low spirited now. I was much pleased 
with your continuation of the Essay on Epitaphs. 
It is the only sensible thing which has been written 
on that subject, and it goes to the bottom. In par- 
ticular I was pleased with your translation of that 
turgid epitaph into the plain feeling under it. Itis 
perfectly a test. But what is the reason we haye no 
good epitaphs after all ? 
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“ A very striking instance of your position might 
be found in the churchyard of Ditton-upon-Thames, 
if you know such a place. Ditton upon-Thames has 
been bl 1 by the resid of a poet, who, for love 
or money, 1 do not well know which, has dignified 
every grave-stone, for the last few years, with bran- 
new verses, all different, and all ingenious, with the 
author's name at the bottom of each. This sweet 
Swan of Thames has artfully diversified his strains 
and his rhymes; the same thought never occurs 
twice; more justly, perhaps, as no thought ever 
occurs at all, there was a physical impossibility that 
the same thought should recur. It is long since I 
saw and read these inscriptions, but I remember. the 
impression was of a smug usher at his desk in the 
intervals of instruction, levelling his pen. Of death, 
as it consists of dust and worms, and mourners, and 
uncertainty, he had never thought; but the word 
‘death’ he had often seen separate and conjunct 
with other words, till he had learned to speak of all 
its attributes as glibly as Unitarian Belsham will 
discuss you the attributes of the word ‘God’ in a 
pulpit; and will talk of infinity with a tongue that 
dangles from a skull that never reached in thought 
and thorough imagination two inches, or farther than 
from his hand to his mouth, or from the vestry to 
the sounding-board of the pulpit. 

“ But the epitaphs were trim, and sprag, and 
patent, and pleased the survivors of Thames Ditton 
above the oJd mumpsimus of ‘ Afflictions Sore.’.... 
To do justice though, it must be owned that even the 
excellent feeling which dictated this dirge when new, 
must have suffered something in passing through so 
many thousand applications, many of them no doubt 
quite misplaced, as I have seen in Islington church- 
yard (I think) an Epitaph to an infant, who died 
‘ 4tatis four months, with this seasonable inscrip- 
tion appended, ‘Honour thy father and thy mother ; 
that thy days may be long in the land,’ &c, Sincerely 
wishing your children long life to honour, &e. I 
remain, C. Lams. 

Again he writes— 

“ On Friday I was at office from ten in the morn- 
ing (two hours dinner except) to eleven at night; 
last night till nine. My business and office business 
in general have increased so; I don’t mean I am 
there every night, but I must expect a great deal of 
it. I never leave till four, and do not keep a holiday 
now once in ten times, where I used to keep all red- 
letter days, and some five days besides, which I used 
to dub Nature’s holidays. I have had my day. I had 
formerly little todo. So of the little that is left of 
life I may reckon two-thirds as dead, for time that a 
man calls his own is his life; and hard work and 
thinking about it taint even the Jeisure hours—stain 
Sunday with work-day contemplations. This is Sun- 
day; and the head-ache J have is part late hours at 
work the two preceding nights, and part later hours 
over a consoling pipe after. But I find stupid acqui- 
escence coming over me. I bend to the yoke, and it 
is almost with me and my household as with the man 
and his consort. ‘To them each evening had its 
glittering star, and every sabbath-day its golden sun’ 
—to such straits_am I driven for the life of life, 
Time! O that from that superfluity of holiday- 
leisure my youth wasted, ‘Age might but take some 
hours youth wanted not.’ N.B.—I have left off 
spirituous liquors for four or more months, with a 
moral certainty of its lasting.* Farewell, dear 
Wordsworth! 

* cal * * ” 

“O happy Paris, seat of idleness and pleasure! 
from some returned English I hear that not such a 
thing as a counting-house is to be seen in her streets 
—scarce a desk. Earthquakes swallow up this mer- 
cantile city and its ‘ gripple merchants,’ as Drayton 
hath it—‘ born to be the curse of this brave isle!’ I 
invoke this, not on account of any parsimonious habit 


“* Alas! for moral certainty in this moral but mortal 
world! Lamb’s resolution to leave off spirituous liquors was 
a brave one; but he strengthened and rewarded it by such 
copious libations , that his sister, for whose sake 
mainly he attem; the sacrifice, entreated him to ‘live 
like himself,’ and in a few weeks after this assurance he 
obeyed her.” 











the mercantile interest may have, but, to confess 
truth, because I am not fit for an office. 

“ Farewell, once more, from a head that is too ill 
to methodize, a stomach to digest, and all out of tune. 
Better harmonies await you! “C. Lams.” 


The note by Mr. Talfourd points to what was a 
weakness, but could hardly be called a vice in poor 
Lamb, who was so easily affected by wine or spirits, 
that even before the cloth was removed he frequently 
succumbed to the small potation, whilst his com- 
panions went on to potiles deep. 

(To be continued.) 








The Natural History of the Hawk Tribe. By J.W. 
Carleton. With Cuts by A. Henning. Bogue. 
Tuis is another of the Snob, Gent, Bore, Humbug, 
and Flirt numerous tribe of productions, which seem 
to be got up peculiarly for the new book trade at 
railroad stations and steamboat wharfs. Mr. Carle- 
ton, better known as Craven, is the doer of the text, 
and takes rather a more grave tone, or may have a 
graver subject, than his facetious contemporaries. 
His subjects are attorneys, as vultures; bill-dis- 
counters, as kites; and gamblers and the keepers of 
gambling-houses, as rooks and sparrow-hawks ; the 
rooks, by the by, not belonging to the ornithological 
division of the hawk tribe. So much for the natural 
history science ; but the writer is at home with his 
society pictures; and the illustrations are very clever 
and characteristic. Of the Vulture, for instance, he 

says,— 

“ The most foul feature in the profession of the 
law is the necessity it imposes upon those who prac- 
tise it to shuffle off the frank dealing which is sup- 
posed to regulate the intercourse of other social 
communions.” 

“ Nature is tolerably methodical in the order of 
her designs. So soon, therefore, as Hounslow and 
Finchley had ceased to minister to the wants of 
cadets of fortune, born to more ambition than means, 
she offers them an asylum elsewhere. She taught 
them to abandon the business of the circuit for 
chamber practice; and the conveyancer of Bagshot 
Heath was transformed into the solicitor of West- 
minster Hall.” 

“ Agents fall into arrear, brokers break, tenants 
do not pay, travellers do not account. What then? 
—the law deals with them. They crave, and are 
awarded accommodation—but on one condition only 
—‘all costs must be paid in the first instance.’ 
Upon manure such as this it is that your lawyer feeds 
fat.” 

These brief passages may show that the style of 
this performance is more allied to truth than jocularity. 
There cannot be a doubt that a knavish Attorney is 
the greatest curse, and inflicts the greatest amount of 
misery on the community of England ; oppressing the 
weak, cheating the rich, inlaming and ministering to 
the worst passions, and spreading an extent of 
wretchedness which in the aggregate of the base por- 
tion of the profession is in reality a deep national 
injury; but let it be also remembered, that a just and 
upright Solicitor, who has preserved his humane 
feelings and integrity, has a vast quantity of good in 
his power, and is an honour to our common nature. 
Pity ’tis that this class do not look more strictly to 
the misdeeds of their worthless brethren, and mark 
them with the reprobation they provoke from every 
honest mind. 

The Angler's Assistant, dc. 
Bogue. 
Descriptions of tackle, baits, trolling, bottom-fish- 
ing, with a notice of many of the rivers and streams 
in England, and the haunts of their scaly inhabitants, 
recommend this volume to the young angler as a 
guide to his sport. The preface underrates all pre- 
ceding manuals, a custom more honoured in the 
breach than in the observance, but often recurred to, 
like the advice of admiring friends, as a reason for 
publishing. Without entering into any comparisons, 
however, we may say that the present is a brief 
and useful work, to which reference may be advan- 
tageously made by all who desire to be expert and 
successful in the recreation of which it treats. 


By William Carpenter. 





Emigrants Guide to New South Wales Proper, 
Australia Felix, and South Australia. By J. ¢. 
Byrne, Esq. Wilson. 

WELL acquainted with his subject, the writer has 
here put together the results of his experience; and 
ata time when emigration to Australia has become 
so vitally important a question for the mother country 
and the colony, the intelligence he details, and the 
advice he gives, are calculated to be of great use to 
the intended emigrant. Mr. Francis Scott has 
awakened public feeling fully to the measures which 
the critical state of both regions—the one over. 
populated and distressed, and the other requiring 
only population to be rich and overflowing—demanid; 
and we trust that the nation and the government will 
add sufficient support to his patriotic exertions. At 
any rate he has set an example that must produce, 
and be followed by, most beneficial effects. 

The People’s Journal. Vol.V. Edited by John 

Saunders. Willoughby and Co. 
THe good sense and ability of Mr. Saunders have 
overcome derangement and changes; and we can 
truly say of this cheap miscellany, that it contains 
much of usefulness and talent. There is origina 
matter; the selections are various in prose and verse; 
and the choice of new works for notice judicious, 

Most popular questions are touched upon, and tle 

opinions of the editor and his contributors given 

generally in a moderate tone; so that we find none 
of the disturbing topics of the day treated in an in- 
flammatory manner, nor with delusive theorizing. 

Altogether, the People’s Journal, with its wood-cuts, 

is deserving of the People’s favour: far more than 

the flashy follies which fill the steamboats, railroad 
carriages, and the brains of readers with unadui- 
terated nonsense. 

The Words from the Cross, éc. By W.H. Anderson, 
M.A. London: Pickering. Leicester: Crossley. 
SEVEN sermons preached during Lent, in which the 
acts and death of Christ are emphatically expounded, 
and the hearers earnestly exhorted to look to this 

source for salvation. 

Home among Strangers. A Tale. By Maria 

H. Calleott. 2 vols. Longmans. 

Detaits the upbringing of a young lady, who be- 

comes the governess of a numerous. family, with a 

mother ef ill regulated mind. Their various disposi- 

tions and tempers, and the circumstances which grow 
out of them, are treated to point a moral, and incul- 
cate useful lessons for the conduct of education. 

Good sense and good principles shine throughout. 
Testimony to the Truth ; or, the Autobiography of 

an Atheist. Smith, Elder, and Co. 

Sers forth the particulars of a vicious life, in conse- 

quence of imperfect religious education, and the 

ultimate rescue of the Atheist by having the truths of 
revelation and redemption made manifest to him. 

The scene is laid in some parts of Australia. 

Some Account of the Animal, Vegetable, and Mineral 
Kingdoms. Written for her own Children, by 
Mrs. C. H. L. Booth. 

Tus is a very nice little book for little folks, and 

just such as we can recommend to teach the young 

idea how to shoot. Among other publications of a 

religious and educational description which lie before 

us, We may notice together— 

The Mystery of the Gentile Dispensation, by R. 
H. Herschell (Aylott and Jones), addressed chiefly 
to “ those who have already made their calling and 
election sure.” ‘The prevailing errors of infidelity, 
rationalism, and pantheism are rebuked, and 4 
millenium is anticipated for the godly. : 

A Familiar Explanation of the Higher Parts o 
Arithmetic. By the Rev. F. Calder, B.A. (Whittaker 
and Co.) We look upon this as superior to the 
generality of works of the same class, which are 
mostly the mere outpourings from one phial into 
another, to propagate the name and business of the 
writer. Mr. Calder’s method is founded on the 
model of ‘Thrower’s Examples, the excellent school- 
book used in King Edward’s School, Birmingham; 
and in our opinion his explanations and whole 
course are exceedingly well devised to convey 1™- 
struction. 
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—— 
ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
THE SOUTH-WEST MONSOON. 
Ix the Bombay papers from May till October con- 
stant allusions are made to the South-west Monsoon 
as interfering with the whole economy of our external 
and internal arrangements. As the English general 
reader may have forgotten the meaning of the phrase, 
it may here be shortly explained, as introductory to 
some particulars of the S. W. monsoon of 1848. It 
will be ‘remembered that the heat of the sun at 
the equator causes a vast expansion of the air in 
the regions more immediately under its influence: 
that this, rising by reason of its diminished weight, 
creates @ partial vacnum, which is filled up by con- 
stant currents from north and south—the rarefied air, 
which has been elevated, flowing towards the poles, 
to take the place of that which has been withdrawn. 
As the earth is 24,000 miles in circumference, and 
makes one revolution in twenty-four hours, each part 
of its surface traverses, at the equator, the space of 
1000 miles every hour. This velocity decreases as 
the temperate and frigid regions are approached, so 
that the air flowing from these towards the equator 
comes to be left behind; and would, but for the 
friction or adhesion of the earth’s surface, rush per- 
petually at hurricane pace from east to west. This 
is in reality reduced to the moderate velocity of from 
ten to twenty miles an hour, with which what are 
called the trade winds perpetually circle round the 
world a little to the south and north of the equator. 
A Peninsnla like that of Hindoostan, penetrating the 
regions of the trade winds, interrupts their current, 
aud introduces instead two sets of winds, called 
monsoons, which blow on either side of the penin- 
sua, north-easterly for one period of the year, and 
southerly for another. On the Malabar coast, the 
north-west monsoon prevails over the cold or winter, 
the south-west over the summer season—the direc- 
tion of the wind changing frcm north-west to south- 
west when the sun passes the latitude of the place. 
The sun is vertical at Bombay on the 15th of May 
and 1ith of August, and then the monsoon ought to 
change; but the rains do not in general follow the 
former, nor the fair weather the latter, of these days 
by nearly three weeks. Throughout the fair season 
at Bombay, and all along the islands and low shores 
of hot countries, the heat of the atmosphere is tem- 
pered by sea and land breezes: the sun warms the 
earth in the course of the day to a temperature of 
above 120°—the air in contact with this becomes 
warmed and rarefied, and of course ascends. The 
temperature of the sea again varies but little—rarely 
rising so high as 80° at the hottest—and a current of 
cool air consequently flows from this from about 
10 aM. till sunset. This is called the sea breeze : it 
is often fresh and strong, always cool and agreeable. 
During the night again the earth gives off its heat, 
and sinks to a temperature of betwixt 50° and 60°; 
and now it is the turn of the sea, which continues at 
80°, to draw off cold air from the shore, this con- 
stituting our land-wind, which blows from before 
midnight till some hours after sunrise. At the change 
of both the winds there is a lull of some hours, when 
the air feels very oppressive. During the south-west 
monsoon these arrangements are disturbed altogether 
—all alternating breezes ceasing. The air is kept 
continually wet, and never becomes greatly heated 
during the day; and the sky being always cloudy, 
the temperature of the earth overnight is not dis- 
pelled, as in clear weather; so that the range of the 
day and night temperature of the ground, which in 
the fair season often varies from 50° to 150°, during 
the wet weather is seldom more than 10° or 15°. 
On the approach of the south-west monsoon, clouds 
begin to make their appearance in all parts of the 
sky, especially towards twilight: violent thunder 
storms and gales of wind unexpectedly burst out 
up and down over the country, along the hills and 
on the sea-shore, when the weather seems to recover 
itself again and becomes bright and beautiful as for- 
nerly, About the 25th of May, large masses of clouds 
make their appearance, rising in vast piles of the 
most beautiful and fantastic forms all along the 
stupendous mountain range which divides the low- 
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lands which skirt the shore from the table-lands of 
Central India. - The lower portions of these vapour 
castles are generally of a rich warm purple—the 
middle wall and battlements of the finest orange red. 
As darkness comes on, they change their tints con- 
tinually: the lightning flashes incessantly from 
behind them at the rate of four or five flashes in a 
second of time, hardly any three successive seconds 
being without a flash. This is what is called sheet 
lightning: we only see the light of the flash reflected 
from the clouds behind which the electric discharge 
occurs—the lightning itself is rarely visible: no 
thunder is to be heard. The rain commonly sets-in 
in earnest about the middle of the first week of June. 
This season we had some light showers about the 
20th of May—the aspect of the sky indicating an 
early and a heavy fall of rain. On the 24th it was 
extremely stormy-looking and threatening, long locks 
of streamy vapour stretching far up the sky, like 
dishevelled tresses given to the winds. The vaponr 
was of a lurid red, while the open sky was of the 
brightest ultramarine blue. About nine o'clock a 
heavy shower stretched over the island by Mazagon 
and Sewree, all being fair at Colaba and in the Fort. 
The thunder was now loud and almost uninterrupted 
—the lightning very vivid. About eleven it began 
to rain violently, and continued so to do all night— 
the thunder bursting peal after peal right over Colaba, 
where a tremendous discharge struck Keith Lodge, 
the residence of the Rev. Mr. Cook. It entered the 
drawing-room by a lamp-chain, rent a table in pieces, 
tore up the matting all over the floor, and descended 
into the ground, leaving apertures like shot-holes 
behind it. A party had shortly before left the room: 
had they remained, at least a dozen lives must have 
been lost. The storm moved up the harbour, and 
seemed to stretch away towards Tannah: about mid- 
night it abated at Bombay. In the course of the 
night 1:79 inches of rain fell in the fort. All over 
Saturday a very stiff south-wester continued to blow: 
and as sunset approached, the sky assumed one of 
the most lurid and portentous aspects we ever re- 
member to have witnessed. All to landward, to an 
elevation of eight or ten degrees, the air was of an 
intense indigo blue: above this rose a long range of 
clouds piled high in heaps, smoke-coloured above 
and below, and of an intense orange in the middle. 
The wind blew fitfully and in gusts; and the sea, 
reflecting the colour of the sky, glowed like heated 
copper as evening set in. Then followed a thunder- 
storm still more protracted in its duration and terrific 
in its violence than that of the previous evening ; the 
electric discharges were for a time right overhead, 
and succeeded each other so rapidly as almost to be 
continuous—many of the flashes were of the finest 
amathistine tint of purple. The thunder opened 
over Mazagon, and then stretched away towards 
Tannah, from which direction it might be heard 
grumbling in the distance till long past midnight. 
1:35 inches of rain had fallen in the space of six 
hours in the fort: at Sewree, the fall was no less 
than 2°5. The weather was fine and fair all over 
Sunday. Thunder, lightning, and rain, rec i 


influence, will scarcely be able to imagine the effects 

of an electric battery, of. the size we have described, 

continuing in full operation over such a space for 

two successive nights, and on each occasion for more 

than six hours on end. To heighten the sublimity 

of the scene, a succession of above twenty-seven 

shocks of earthquake accompanied the thunder-storm 

on its northern border. Within twenty days of the 

above, thirty inches of rain fell at Bombay. On the* 
3rd it all at once cleared up, and for a week the 

weather was beautiful—the landscape exhibiting that 
inexpressible loveliness only known in tropical climes 

—when the earth, parched and burnt up by eight 

months of uninterrupted sunshine, is first refreshed by 

adeluge of rain, and vegetation everywhere springs up 

as if under the influence of magic; what was hot, 

and red, and fiery, and fearful to look upon, being 
covered with a coating of the loveliest green. On 

the night of the 10th, a violent gale of wind brought 
with it a shower of tremendous violence, followed 
next day (Sunday, the 1lth) by a perfect deluge of 
rain—five inches having fallen in the space of twenty- 

four hours. We have since the 26th of May already 

had a fall of thirty-five inches of rain: it is now 

pouring in torrents, and the aspect of the sky gives 

no reason to hope for an early change. By the end 

of the month we may very probably have forty inches, 

or half the average fall for the whole season. The 

average fall for June during the past thirty years is 

twenty inches: the lowest fall is three, in 1844, 

when the total monsoon only yielded thirty-three 

inches. In 1835 and 1843 we had nine inches for 
June—the monsoon fall for these years respectively 
being sixty-two and fifty-nine inches. In all our 
heavy monsoons, June and September are the months 

that have most exceeded their averages. In 1847 

there fell in June forty-five inches; the monsoon 
yielded one hundred and three. In 1822, we had 
twenty-nine inches in June: the total for the year 
being one hundred and twelve. In 1828, there were 
twenty-three inches: the total being no less than one 
hundred and twenty. In 1831, there fell twenty-two 
in June: the monsoon fall being one hundred and 
one. The last heavy monsoon we had was in 1842, 
when ninety-six inches fell. This season only sixteen 
inches fell in June; in July there were forty-three 
inches; in August there were twenty-seven; in 
September ten, which brought up the amount. 1827 

and 1846 are the only years where heavy falls in 
June were not followed by unusually wet seasons: 

in the first of these years forty-nine inches, the 

largest quantity known, fell—the total for the year 
being only eighty-one. In 1846, there were thirty- 

one inches—the monsoon yielding eighty-seven in 

all. These seasons, though not wet, were consider- 

ably beyond the average. Although there is no in- 

stance on record of a defective monsoon after a 

heavy fall of rain in June, we can trace no law what- 

ever betwixt the earlier and later rains, or draw from 

the state of matters now existing, any conclusion as 

to what they may be in August and September.— 
Bombay Times. 








as darkness approached, but in this case we had only 
the edge of the storm, which exhausted its strength 
at a distance. The thunder continued, with little 
intermission, till past daybreak on Monday. During 
the night ‘67 of an inch of rain fell. The barometer 
had now sunk to nearly its monsoon level, its maxi- 
mum being 29°650 corrected for temperature: the air, 
of course, was surcharged with damp. The storm 
made its appearance almost at the same hour all over 
the country—from Belgaum to Mount Aboo, about 
600 miles of meridian distance, and from Bombay to 
beyond Poona, a distance of nearly 150 miles from 
east to west. The masses of electric cloud, throwing 
out, from every point on its surface, almost incessant 
discharges of lightning of the most terrific magni- 
tude, must have extended over an area of nearly 
10,000 square miles. The English reader, who views 
with alarm a thunder-storm which never covers more 
than ten or twelve square miles at a time, and which 
travels rapidly over the country, so that no single 
spot remains more than an hour or two under its 





LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
BRITISH ARCHEOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 
THE programme of the proceedings of the Worcester 
Congress, which commences on Monday, August the 
14th, is most attractive, not merely to the antiquary 
but to the lover of instructive amusement. The 
Great Western Railway Company has in the kindest 
manner given directions that return-tickets shall be 
granted to holders of Congress tickets, extending 
from Saturday, August 12th, to Monday, August 21st. 
Any parties, therefore, desiring to visit the interest- 
ing neighbourhood of Worcester, Malvern, &c,, may 
do so at a small expense, under advantages that may 
never again occur. Lord Lyttelton, lord-lieutenant of 
the county, invites an inspection of Hagley, con- 
tributes to the temporary museum, and will be pre- 
sent at the Congress. It has been thought advisable 
to limit the number of excursions inserted in’ the 
programme, but numerous most iuteresting places 
will be opened to all members and visitors. The 
Bishop of Worcester has most kindly given directions 
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that Hartlebury Castle, distance ten miles, shall be 
accessible to any parties who may desire to visit it. A 
Roman encampment near Malvern will prove attrac- 
tive; and, in the same neighbourhood, China Court, 
a very remarkable old manor-house, is well worthy 
of inspection. Sudeley Castle, one of the most in- 
teresting places in the neighbourhood of Worcester, 
will be unreservedly thrown open to the inspection 
‘of the members and visitors attending this Congress, 
by its liberal possessors, John Dent, Esq., and Wil- 
liam Dent, Esq. The Commandery Park, the site of 
the battle of Worcester, will also be accessible, 
through the kindness of Mr. Mence. On this spot 
Sir William Betham will deliver an historical field 
lecture, pointing out the localities. Bromsgrove, 
approached in an hour by rail, possesses fine monu- 
ments and relics, as well as -most interesting cross- 
timbered houses, highly ornamented, all with a date. 
Kempsey, distance four miles, has traces of a Roman 
camp. Several interesting churches may be seen at 
Droitwich, distance six miles. At Cleeve, near Chel- 
tenham, are said to be the remains of an old Saxon 
village. Martley, seven miles, Norman and deco- 
rated church, Berrow Hills with intrenchments. 
Bredon, accessible by rail, most interesting Norman 
church, monuments of a remarkably curious descrip- 
tion, unrivalled hills with Danish encampment, and a 
Druidical monument on the top. Hadley Heath, five 
miles, a Roman camp. Holt Castle, seven miles, 
recent discoveries of tesselated pavement, fine Nor- 
man arches, &c. Pershore, nine miles, fine abbey, 
abbot’s house, and interesting monuments. Evesham, 
fourteen miles, remains of the famous monastery, 
Norman gateway, ancient churches, fine bell tower, 
and curious sculptures. Strensham, half an hour by 
rail, old church with painted and carved panelling, 
handsome brasses, the moat &c. of an old castle, and 
dwelling-house of Butler, the author of Hudibras, 
In fact, few cities in England are surrounded with so 
many objects of peculiar and general interest. 

On Monday, the mayor and corporation will receive 
the Association at the Guildhall, where Lord Albert 
Conyngham will deliver his opening address. On 
Tuesday, the Cathedral and local antiquities will be 
visited. On Wednesday, the Association will be re- 
ceived and entertained by the Messrs. Dent, of Sudeley 
Castle. On Thursday, Lord and Lady Albert Co- 
nyngham give a réunion at the Assembly-rooms. On 
Friday, Mr. Pettigrew will unroll the mummy, and in 
the evening the general dinner will take place, at 
which all the principal individuals in the county will 
be present. On the whole, we consider the prospects 
of the Congress far superior to those of any of the 
preceding meetings. The clergy are exerting them- 
selves most creditably, and it gives us the sincerest 
pleasure to add that the respected Dean of Worcester 
has kindly given the Association his assistance and 
influence. In these days of innovation and danger- 
ous changes, it is in the highest degree important 
that the writers and authors of England should be 
friendly to the church; and we are quite sure that 
meetings of this kind create feelings of respect and 
reverence, not only for the noble monuments of the 
olden time, but for those guardians of them who 
exhibit a desire that their influence may be bene- 
ficially extended. 


THE ARCHZOLOGIOAL INSTITUTE AT LINCOLN. 
(Continuation of proceedings.) ' 
Thursday.—The proceedings on Thursday, the second 
business day of the meeting, continued the interest 
of the first. An excursion to the Church of Stow and 
the remains of the Bishop’s Palace, of Romish times, 
occupied the morning. Stow Church is cruciform, 
of mixed styles, chiefly Norman, with portions' ap- 
parently of earlier character, and a tapering central 
tower. It is a fine specimen altogether of the Nor- 
man, pierced with early English windows, and by 
some antiquaries thought to be the mother-church of 
Lincoln. The font is early English. The old Hall 
of Gainsborough was also visited, the site, it was 
stated, where Alfred kept his honeymoon with Ethels- 
with, and Canute held his court. On their return, 
the party inspected the ruins of one of John of 


Gaunt’s strongholds on the Trent. The site of the 
manor-house of Gainsborough is pronounced by Mr. 
Stark, in his able history of the place, to have 
the Saxon burgh, and the Hall, probably built in the 
time of Stephen, 1135-54, was thenceforward the 
residence of the lords of the manor. It is near the 
Trent, and forms three sides of a quadrangle, open 
to the south. The front is formed chiefly of oak 
timber, in the fashion of still more ancient edifices; 
but the north side and wings are of excellent brick- 
work. The covering of the wood to imitate stone is 
a remarkable feature. especially the side-posts and 
arches over the doorways. Richard de Gaynesburgh, 
a distinguished mason of the fourteenth century, and 
much employed in repairing and beautifying the 
Cathedral, is mentioned as one of its architects and 
occupants; and the west wing is ascribed to Sir 
Thomas Burgh, temp. Henry VII.; whilst the east 
is assigned to an ancestor of the Hickman family, 
about 1600. It is now undergoing alterations and 
repairs for public purposes. ‘Torksey is memorable 
for the baptism of the early converts of Lincoln and 
the surrounding country to Christianity, together 
with Blecca, the Saxon governor of the city, and 
who built the first church to Paulinus. It is one of 
the three towns in the county, mentioned in Dooms- 
day Book, Lincoln standing foremost, with 982 man- 
sions; Stamford next, with 317; and Terchesey last, 
with 102. The Nunnery of the Fosse here gave the 
name of the nuns of Torksey to its inmates. The 
ruins of the castle, now the property of Lord Brown- 
low, offer little for remark. An account of tlie Gen- 
tleman’s Society, at Spalding, was read by Dr. Moore. 
It was commenced in the reign of Elizabeth, and 
among its first movers was Sir Robert Cotton, under 
the auspices of Archbishop Parker. Great names— 
Raleigh, Sidney, Burleigh, the Earl of Arundel, Stow, 
Camden, &c.—adorned its perigd, till dissolved by 
James I,, who was not partial to the exposition of 
archeological documents. In 1707, however, it was 
revived, and has contributed valuable stores of infor- 
mation. and proofs of its useful labours in several 
important collections. Some particulars of the life 
of Dr. Edward Lake, who distinguished himself by 
his loyalty and valour, towards the close of the career 
of the unfortunate Charles I., were communicated. 
The story is of much romantic interest. The 
baronetcy, created in the person of the learned 
lawyer and brave warrior, was renewed by patent in 
the reign of Queen Anne, and is now lineally repre- 
sented by Sir J. 8. W. Lake. The Rev. Joseph 
Hunter read a paper on the progress of Henry VIII. 
through Lincolnshire, as he passed to and from the 
city of York. The Rev. Mr. Massingberd, one of 
the prebendaries of Lincoln, read a paper on the 
battle of Winceby, 11th October, 1643, when Crom- 
well defeated the Royalist force under Sir John Hen- 
derson, with much slaughter. The Rey. Mr. Harts- 
horne read a paper on the parliaments which had 
been held in Lincoln, particularly in the reigns of 
the first three Edwards. 

At the evening meeting, Sir C. Anderson in the 
chair, Mr. Hartshorne read an account of Lincoln 
Castle, built by the Conqueror, of which the only re- 
mains is the Keep of the Eastern Gate. All the other 
parts are of later periods. Mr. Edmund Sharpe, of 
Lancaster, read a paper on the four periods of pointed 
architecture, which he divided under the heads of the 
Lancet, the Geometrical, the Curvilinear, and the 
Rectilinear. The Temple, Howden, and Nantwich 
Churches, and Winchester Cathedral, were the exem- 
plars which he chose to illustrate these different 
styles. The Rev. J. L. Petit also read an elaborate 
architectural essay on the subject of Southwell 
Minster. 

Friday.—This was an excursion day, and no 
reading of papers took place.* The company pro- 
ceeded by special train to Newark Castle, and thence 
to Southwell Minster, Wollaton Hall, (the seat of 
Lord Middleton,) and Nottingham Castle. 

Saturday.—The members went by rail to Bardney, 


* The contemporaneous sitting of the Courts of Assize 
sotuced inconveniences, and interfered with what might 
have been the mote quiet course of proceedings. 











(Mr. Hudson having liberally provided the convey. 
ance,) and thence by packet to Tatershall Castle and 
Boston Church. 

Two Antiquarian Museums were thrown open; 
and among other explorations, a section of the mem- 
bers visited a subterranean passage, called St. Giles’ 
Hall, near St. Giles’ ruins, which Stukely supposed 
might be a Roman catacomb, but is evidently one of 
the quarries out of which the stone was got for the 
building of the cathedral. Mr. Kemble’s lecture on 
Runic inscription, on Wednesday evening, displayed 
a vast fund of research and learning, and with Pro. 
fessor Willis’s description of the cathedral, may be 
esteemed the most interesting and valuable contribu- 
tion to the meeting. Mr. Kemble shewed that the 
Danes had commercial dealings and establishments in 
Lincoln, and pronounced a comb, found in excavating 
the railway through the parish of St. Mary, to be of 
Danish manufacture. It was inscribed in the Norse 
language, “ Thorfutter makes a good comb.” 


Towards the entertainment of the Institute, and a 
soiree in the Assembly Rooms, the Corporation, after 
some opposition from a Mr. Williams, and a question 
as to the legality of such application of their funds, 
by the Clerk of the Court, voted 100/. 

In the speech of the Marquis of Northampton, we 
are glad to observe that the allusions to the differences 
which had sprung up, and led to the disseverance of 
the Institute from the Association, were in a more 
moderate tone than heretofore. The noble marquis 
thought there might, perhaps, be faults on both sides, 
and expressed his preference for that which he had 
joined. Assuredly they need not clash with each 
other, but, pursuing a common cause, find field 
enough for exertion and usefulness in every part of 
the empire. The Institute, with its architectural 
learning and great intelligence, may well illustrate 
the buildings of Lincolnshire, or wherever it may 
meet. The Association, with its main strength in 
British, Roman, and Saxon antiquities, may go on 
successfully, adding Worcester and other interesting 
localities to the rich fruits they have already rescued 
from Vandalism and oblivion, at Canterbury, Win- 
chester, Gloucester, and throughout the country at 
large. This is the contest that should be between 
them; which can render the most effectual services 
to the archeology of the British empire. 

We trust, in another report, to do further justice to 
the Lincoln proceedings; but we are sorry to hear 
that some difference arose towards their close, to 
disturb the unity and harmony of effort. 


PROGRESS OF ARCHZOLOGY. 

[We are indebted to one of the party for this notice.—Fd.] 
Wuitsr the Institute party have been quarrelling 
among themselves, to the edification of the bishops of 
Lincoln and Norwich, and other magnates in the 
metropolis of the Fens, a party of the British 
Archeological Association have been enjoying a pre- 
liminary excursion in Kent, and, in conjunction with 
some London and rustical antiquarians, thereby pro- 
moting one of the most important objects for which 
the society was founded. From the judicious arrange- 
ment of the originators, invitations for the 27th ult. 
were transmitted to some antiquaries, including, of 
course, our able iates at Rochester and Maidstone. 
At ten o'clock, the party, including ladies, started 
from Gravesend for Spring-head, where Mr. Silvester, 
in the most liberal manner, threw open his beautiful 
collection of Roman remains, including coins, fibule, 
pottery, and other interesting objects, found in the 
immediate neighbourhood, which is of the highest 
importance to the historian, it having evidently been 
one of the earliest and most extensive of the Roman 
settlements in Great Britain. 

After enjoying the hospitality of the amiable host, 
the party returned to Gravesend; whence, accompanied 
by a strong body of recruits, they proceeded by rail to 
Rochester; where the cathedral, rich in the splendid 
work of Gandulfan ; the tombs, in many respects un- 
rivalled ; the unique crypt; and the entire details of 
the venerable structure, elicited unmixed approbation 
—mingled with regret that the frescoes on the ceiling 
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of the crypt, and a remarkable fine specimen behind 
the pulpit, with the coffin lids and crosses, mouldering 
in unhonoured repose, should be consigned to un- 
merited neglect. On this occasion the gardens, which 
are generally tabooed, were kindly thrown open, and 
the splendid remains of the cloisters of Ernulph ex- 
cited feelings of veneration for that illustrious archi- 
tectural genius. 

On returning to Gravesend, by Stroud, where they 
halted, by invitation, to inspect Mr. Wickham’s ex- 
tensive collection of Roman antiquities, after a most 
delightful and intellectual excursion, a party of nine- 
teen did honour to an excellent dinner provided by 
mine host of the Lion; Mr. H. Gould was supported 
by Mr. Chas. Bailey, and other members and gentle- 
men residing near. After dinner, Mr. Crofter, of 
Gravesend, exhibited from his valuable museum some 
splendid Celts, fine specimens of early British sepul- 
chral urns, and a remarkably beautiful bronze figure 
of Hercules. 


SALE OF MR. POWELL’S LIBRARY. 


Tue sale of the chiefly heraldic and antiquarian 
library and curious MSS. of the late Rev. Mr. Powell, 
whose eccentric manners had so long rendered him 
the subject of remark amongst the inhabitants of 
Tottenham, took place, as we mentioned, on the first 
four days of this week, at the rooms of Messrs. 
Puttick and Simpson. The MSS, of Mr. Powell 
excited much competition, bringing from two to 
twenty pounds a lot; and from amongst the other 
MSS. the following appear to be worthy of notice :— 
Lot 172, Arms of the English Barons, sold for 4/. 
Lot 220, Conqueste de Sainte Greeale; manuscript, 
upon vellum, of the thirteenth century or earlier. 
Greeal is an old word, signifying a dish. “St. 
Greeal” was held to be the very dish out of which 
our Saviour ate the last Passover. It is said to have 
been in the Abbey of Glastonbury, but being lost 
from thence, became a great object for knights errant 
to search after. It sold for 247, Lot 330, an illu- 
minated Missal, sold for 14/. 14s. Lot 374, Hore 
Beate Marie Virginis, sold for 81. 18s.6d. Lot 383, 
Law Forms and Precedents, MS. of the time of 
Henry VI., sold for 7/. Lot 396, Catherine Parr, 
Queen of Henry VIII. Signature to a letter, “ Kate- 
ryn the Quene, K.P.,” addressed to the King’s Com- 
missioners for the sale of Lands, dated Greenwych, 
June 27, 1546, sold for 107. Lot 393, Lewis IX. of 
France. Charter to the Ecclesiastics of Canterbury, 
anno 1263, sold for 2/.12s, Lot 437, Regime des 
Princes, par Gilles de Rome, MS. of the fourteenth 
century, composed for the education of Philippe le 
Bel, sold for 7/. 7s. Lot 442, Arms of the Knights 
of the Golden Fleece, sold for 8/. 10s. Lot 453, an 
ancient Roll of Arms, containing 324 coats, signed at 
the end, “Ra. Starkey, 1597,” sold for 19/. 10s. 
Lot 454, an ancient Roll of Arms, sold for 137. Lot 
476, Genealogical Tables of the Ancient Barons, sold 
for 101. 19s. Lot 479, Breviarum Romanum. Manu- 
script upon very fine and thin vellum, consisting of 
446 leaves, most beautifully written in double 
columns; illuminated throughout in the richest gold 
and colours, and in a very high style of art ; sold for 
141]. 15s. This MS. was said to have been executed 
for George d’Egmont, Bishop of Utrecht. Lot 642, 
Psalterium Davidis, cum Precibus; a most interest- 
ing manuscript upon vellum, of undoubtedly English 
execution, and of very early date; the whole is illu- 
minated in the richest gold and colours; it sold for 
100 guineas. Some lots of carvings, stained glass, 
miniatures, &¢., closed the sale, and brought equally 
high prices. It is understood that the proceeds of 
the sales of the personal effects have been left to the 
London Hospital. 


1088 AND DAMAGE OF ASSYRIAN ANTIQUITIES. 
Our journals from India by the last mail contain 
much interesting archeological and literary matter. 
The brig Jumna, in which the Nimroud antiquities 
Were embarked for England, we lament to say, was 
wrecked on the 23rd of April, and the Bombay 
Times, in noticing the disaster, says— 





“ After scudding for a time before the hurricane, 
she was able to bear up for Trincomalie, where she 
will be refitted. The Jumna, it will be remembered, 
carried with her, for the trustees of the British 
Museum, some sixty pieces of sculptured alabaster 
or marble obtained from Nimroud: these had arrived 
from the Persian Gulf by the sloop Elphinstone in 
February, and it was the most anxious wish of the 
late Governor—and we believe of every member of 
Council of the Bombay Asiatic Society—that they 
should be exhibited to the public, and casts in plaister 
taken of them, After some six weeks delay, a single 
obelisk with some fragments were shown; the rest 
were at once sent on board as soon as they could be 
secured—the public saw nothing of them whatever. 
The alabaster, of which nine-tenths of them were 
composed, is so easily injured by exposure to mois 
ture that we should think it likely most of the relics 
that have escaped breakage through the rolling of the 
ship, will be more or less defaced. It is fortunate 
that of one of the finest we have perfect copies in 
Bombay, though the obelisk, from being of marble, 
is the least likely to suffer. The beautiful white 
alabaster vase, and terra cotta lamps and utensils of 
the most elegant eastern forms, can scarcely have 
been saved: we are not aware that any drawings or 
representations of them remain in existence, easy as 
it would have been to have made them could the 
darkness of the dockyard godowns have been pene- 
trated. How eminently desirable would it have been 
to have had the rest put beyond the reach of accident, 
and to have been able to supply the British Museum 
with perfect copies of those that had suffered.” 

The report on the exhibition of the obelisk here 
alluded to, at the meeting of the Bombay Society, is 
thus given :— 

“Dr. Buist laid on the table complete plaster 
casts of the apex and four sides of the Nimroud 
Obelisk; pieces of stucco of this size were so apt to 
get broken that they had not as yet been set up in 
their original form. With the history of the obelisk 
he was altogether unacquainted; the inscriptions 
were as distinct as if fresh from the sculptor’s hands ; 
they in all likelihood gave a description of the 
sculptures on the four sides of the stone. The 
obelisk was of very fine-grained compact marble, 
black slightly streaked with yellow; and so little 
had it suffered from the lapse of two thousand five 
hundred years, that the polish in much of it was 
perfect; the lustre was gone, but might be restored 
by the most moderate application of putty-dust. Its 
length, from the base to the commencement of the 
terminal apex, is five feet eight inches; the apex 
itself, which is pyramidal, and of three steps, is eight 
inches—so that the total length of the stone is six 
feet four. The sides are of unequal sizes—two of 
them are two feet at base, and one foot four at top; 
two are one foot three from end to end. The solid 
content of the block is about nine cubic feet, its 
weight a little over fourteen hundred weight, and its 
specific gravity almost exactly three. It is the only 
one of the Nimroud relies formed of marble that has 
as yet been noticed. It disposes of the theory of the 
Dean of Westminster, who, from the high state of 
preservation of the relics previously sent home as 
compared with the Athenian sculptures, assumed that 
the gypsum upon which they were formed must be 
much less liable to decomposition or alteration than 
limestone. The marble obelisk is in a state of much 
more perfect preservation than almost any of the 
gypsums. The Nimroud relics seem to owe the fine 
condition in which they are found to the fact of 
having for a time been protected as ornaments in the 
insides of buildings, and subsequently having been 
inhumed in dry friable rubbish, which preserved 
them from the air without scratching or decomposing 
them. The apex, and nearly two-thirds of the lower 
part of the obelisk, are covered with cuneiform in- 
scriptions. From the apex three feet down there are 
on each side five compartments slightly sunk in the 
stone, and filled with sculptures ; each compartment 
is from a foot to a foot and a quarter in length, and 
about seven inches up and down; a margin of two 
inches, on which is a line of cuneiform characters, 





intervenes betwixt them. There are from five to six 
figures in relief of about a quarter of an inch high in 
each compartment, the compartments being sunk this 
much under the surface of the stone. The whole 
twenty compartments appear to represent a long pro- 
cession or series of processions bringing gifts from 
parts of the world to the king. There are a hundred 
human figures variously attired and ornamented, 
bearing all sorts of loads. The first group next the 
king accompany a richly caparisoned horse; then 
come two double-humped camels or dromedaries with 
their drivers; then men with jars of oil, loads of 
fruit of all descriptions, heavy bags or baskets on 
their shoulders or heads,—large faggots, probably of 
bow staves, or some sort of valuable wool, money or 
metals—sacks of wine—more camels and rich vases, 
rich apparel, and almost everything that might be 
supposed acceptable to royalty. We have in one 
compartment monkeys ornamented with chains, fea- 
thers, and drapery; in another, monkeys with an 
elephant, which one of them seems to be teasing. 
These probably represent gifts from India, the 
animals just named being unknown in this part of 
Persia. A magnificent bullock, covered with rich 
caparisonings, with erect neck and wide branching 
horns ; a strange creature, something like an unicorn 
or rhinoceros, probably meant for the latter; these 
probably are meant as gifts from Africa. In a com- 
partment pretty low down, two tigers are represented 
in a palm-tree grove, one of them in the act of seizing 
a deer by the haunches; they both have short manes 
and bushy tails like a wolf: these probably are 
meant to do no more than represent the hairs on 
end when the animal is excited. This perhaps is 
meant to typify the dangers of the way over which 
some of the gift bearers had to pass, or it may mean 
to typify hunting-leopards as included among the 
gifts. The king, easily distinguishable by the head- 
dress always assigned to him, appears in two different 
compartments, one under the other, next the top of 
the stone, and in both cases he and his attendants 
are represented meeting the procession. At three 
places on the stone there are groups of individuals in 
exactly the same attitude, which look as if they 
headed the divisions of the procession, or three sepa 
rate processions. They bear no burthens, and are 
armed and more richly attired than the rest. They 
are all on the same side of the stone—that imme- 
diately before the side on whieh the king is sculp- 
tured, on which therefore it is assumed that the 
starting of each procession is delineated—the two 
uppermost excepted. In the case of these two, the 
king and his courtiers receiving the processions take 
the place of the fourth compartments of the other 
three. The leading figure of the groups just referred 
to stands upright with a look of respectful attention, 
as if waiting to be addressed: his left hand is slightly 
held forward, with the right hand resting on the wrist 
of the left. The beard, wig, and head gear are richly 
knotted and adorned. The party following is dressed 
in nearly the same attire as the leader, but is without 
beard—his right hand is held forward, and his left is 
raised as high as his head, as if warning those 
behind him forming the procession to come on. 
Then follows a man dressed like the bearers of 
burthens—he has peaked shoes upon his feet: he has 
no load—he holds up both his hands, and bends 
forward his brow in the attitude of solicitation, as if 
humbly entreating that his gifts may be received. 
In the uppermost compartment containing the capa- 
risoned horse, this last figure is awanting. By far 
the most interesting groups are the two in which the 
king and his attendants appear filling the uppermost 
compartments on the first side of the stone. The 
king is recognised by the form of the cap in which he 
is always represented. In the uppermost group he is 
delineated as returning from hunting or from battle. 
He holds a bow in his left hand, leaning on it like 
a staff; its lower extremity rests on the ground; in 
his right is a bunch of arrows; the bow seems about 
four feet in length, the arrows about two. A suppli- 
cant, dressed like the majority of the bearers of the 
gifts, rests on his knees and hands, kissing the hem 
of the king’s garment, and looking slightly upwards. 
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The attire of the king, though extremely elegant, is 
less gorgeous in this than in the next compartment : 
he has the usual knotted beard and fell of hair 
depending from his neck. From a little above the 
elbows, where a short sleeve is held together by a 
clasp, his arms are naked. He wears a tight vest- 
ment, plainly embroidered, over his chest; a belt 
about ten inches wide girds his waist; he wears an 
under robe as low as the ankle, richly trimmed round 
the skirt. A short square skirt, like an apron re- 
versed, depends from the belt down over the hips; 
this is edged with fur, with two rows of rich em- 
broidery, and from beneath it depend two cords, sus- 
pending massy tassels about the calf of the leg. 
Immediately behind the king is his bow-bearer, carry- 
ing a bow erect. He is armed with a sword, or some 
similar weapon, with a cross near the tip of the 
sheath, such as is carried by all the armed figures on 
the stone; his tunic is similar to that of the king, 
his other vestment more plain. He has no beard, 
but a large mass of plaited and knotted hair hanging 
down from the back of his head. The faces of all 
the unbearded men are remarkably like each other— 
round, full, plump, and intelligént—they are per- 
fectly smooth. Behind the bow-bearer follows the 
shield-bearer—a stout, brawny man, with a long 
knotted beard. His dress consists of a rich tunic, 
extending no further than the knee; his legs are 
bare ; he wears on his feet sandals like the rest. A 
rich fringed baldric, or belt, passes under the right 
arm and over the left shoulder, where it is fastened 
with a large clasp: it is worn somewhat like the 
highland soldier’s belted plaid. The shield is about 
two feet and a half in diameter. This figure closes 
the compartment on the left. Facing the king, just 
behind the man on the ground, are two men in attire 
similar to that of his majesty, but much more mag- 
nificent. They have both got baldrics over the left 
shoulders, which is turned to the spectator. From 
the drapery already described depend four tassels 
instead of two. The first man is bearded with knotted 


hair like the rest. He is followed by another in attire 
similar in all respects to that just described, but that 
he is beardless: he seems to have a staff under his 


arm instead of a sword by his side. Both advance 
with the attitude of deep respect; with the right hand 
resting on the left wrist, the left hand slightly ad- 
vanced, and the fingers turned up. These fill up the 
right hand side of the compartment; they are fol- 
lowed, as already, on going round to the right side 
of the stone, by two men leading on a richly capa- 
risoned horse, held by a page, and again, as we go 
round, by double humped camels, &c. Immediately 
in front of the king, at about the elevation of his 
forehead, but probably meant to appear in the distant 
sky, are two emblems, which are represented in the 
next compartment, though in reverse order, and in all 
likelihood they are meant to represent some celestial 
objects. The one nearest the king is a circular disk, 
including a star of eight points; that beyond it is a 
winged globe, extremely similar to that given by 
Wilkinson from the Perepolitan sculptures, some of 
which he says were probably executed by captives 
taken from Thebes at the Persian conquest. The 
compartment just under this, resembles that already 
described in so many points that avery short account 
of it may suffice. The same celestial emblems as 
those just noticed are again seen in the air, but in 
this case the winged globe is nearest the king, who 
holds upon the tips of his fingers a censer, or some 
other vessel, probably containing an offering. His 
left hand rests on the hilt of his sword; his head- 
dress is the same as before, or indeed as it always is. 
His lower garments are different, and considerably 
more gorgeous. Asin the previous compartment, a 
man lies on his hands and knees before him; in this 
case his face is almost in the dust, instead of being 
half turned up, while he kisses the hem of the 
garment of the king. There are two persons before 
and two behind him, all gorgeously attired, as are the 
attendants in the previous compartments: they have 
all richly carved wigs, but are destitute of beards. 
The one next behind the king holds a long-handled 
umbrella over the king’s head; itis like those men- 


tioned by Wilkinson, consisting of a light framing 
covered with leather. It was common in Egypt, as 
well as in Greece and Persia, and was commonly 
indicative of royalty. Behind him is an attendant 
holding what seems a truncheon of office. The 
party immediately in front of the king, behind the 
supplicant, holds out something like a bush or 
broom, and looks boldly, as if confronting or re- 
proving royalty: his other hand is held forward with 
a scourge or thong. The follower behind him has his 
hands crossed and a staff under his arm, exactly like 
the attendant in the corresponding place in the com- 
partment above. The drawing and grouping of these 
sculptures is on the whole good, and generally full of 
expression. In details they correspond exactly with 
that of the larger figures, seen singly or in lesser 
groups on the gypsum slabs: in these we have no- 
where groups of more than a few figures. The whole 
of the figures in presence of the king are represented 
as without caps or bonnets (it would be incorrect, as 
will appear presently, to say bareheaded), and wear 
shoes or sandals. The king alone is covered, so that 
at this time the Oriental custom of keeping the head 
covered and casting off the shoes was not in Ninevah 
considered a sign of reverence. The extreme care 
and faithfulness with which the features of the face, 
the muscles of the limbs, and all the details of the 
dress are delineated, lead to the inference that every- 
thing else is represented with equal accuracy. It 
would be impossible ever to disentangle the human 
hair or beard were they plaited, knotted, and worked, 
as represented; they must, if once so involved, get 
filled with filth and vermin, and become ont of order 
in a few weeks, as the individual hairs became up- 
rooted. The pages leading the horse, and attendants 
on the group of camels, are evidently boys or lads : 
their beards and hair are exactly like those of elderly 
men. From this and other circumstances about to 
be referred to, it is inferred that the beards and 
head-dresses were altogether artificial The Egyp- 
tians shaved their heads and beards, and it was 
reckoned a reproach to permit the hair of either to 
grow; the wealthier portion of them wore rich 
plaited wigs of hair, of which specimens are to be 
seen in the British and Berlin museums. Imitations 
of these in woollen or other coarse material were 
worn by the poorer classes. There seems no reason 
to doubt but that. the custom here described is 
typified on the Nimroud sculptures as prevalent in 
Assyria. Dr. Buist laid on the table a collection of 
drawings of some marbles of great antiquity, found in 
Scotland, on one of which tigers, monkeys, and other 
oriental figures, are represented. The principal per- 
sons on the whole of these stones wore large matted 
wigs! Dr. Buist also laid before the meeting a 
Bactrian Coin which he had picked up in the bazaar. 
It was not described either in the Ariana Antiqua, or 
in Prinsep’s Historical Researches. On one side 
was the head of a king, with a crown, wig, and 
beard, exactly resembling the head of the king 
(Darius Hystaspes) on the Byhestan sculptures.* 
On the opposite side was a well-marked figure, of 
very delicate proportions, leaning back on a chair, 
with wig and beard like the preceding. He seemed 
to hold forward a branch in his hand, his attitude 
being exactly like that of Britannia on the English 
coins of George III., with the branch, but without 
the drapery or shield: in place of a trident he held a 
spear in his hand. This was surrounded by a Greek 





““* The general reader may be reminded that the cele- 
brated personage to whom nearly all the writings in the 
cuneiform character which have been decyphered refer, is 
Darius Hystaspes, who, after having destroyed Semerades, 
who usurped the throne of Persia after the death of Cam- 
byses, was elected King by his brother conspirators about 
522 .c. His defeat by the Greeks at Marathon is one of the 
most celebrated incidents in classical antiquity. He besieged 
and captured Babylon, and made many conquests. He died 
in the midst of his prepavations for a second attack on 
Greece in 485 s.c. He was thus contemporary with the 
Prophet Daniel, and with the builders of the second Temple, 
and with Anacreon, Diogenes, Zoroaster, and Pythagoras. 
The sculptures executed in his time are thus some 2350 
years old; the gorgeous scenes they represent, and attire 
they delineate, bear witness to the proverbial luxury of the 

‘ersian Court, 








inseription not made out.* The Kings » on’ the 
Bihestan sculptures, and probably a considerable part 
of the others, wear head-dresses of similar character, 
The reign of Cambyses, son of Cyrus, was chiefly 
oécupied in the conquest of Egypt, and it is to the 
reign of Darius Hystaspes nearly the whole of the 
marbles are devoted: with that of Xerxes they cease 
to afford any record. They relate therefore to a 
epoch extending from 523 to 485 before Christ, or to 
about 2400 years from the present. Alexander the 
Great, again, overran Asia betwixt the years 327 
and 323 B.c, or 2185 from the present time. The 
earliest of the coins described by Prinsep, or Wilson, 
are those of Theodotus 3B.c. 256—the present coin 
belongs to about the beginning of our era—so that 
the very long interval of 490 years elapsed betwixt 
the execution of the Bihestan sculptures and the 
striking of the coin exhibited. The Egyptians s 
despised the Greek custom of permitting their hair 
and beards to grow, that they would not-so much as 
eat with them, or touch a dish or utensil from which 
they had eaten; yet the Greeks clung to them, as do 
the Albanians still, as something national ; and it is 
singular to find a piece of money coined by a Greek 
sovereign representing him with the artificial bear 
and wig of Egypt and Assyria.+ The sandals of the 
more important personages on the obelisk bore a very 
close resemblance to those on the pair produced by 
Brigadier Stacy, found by him in Beloochistan, ani 
believed to be copies from the Greek. The lesser 
personages wore shoes with turned-up peaks, very 
like those common all over India: a few only were 
barefooted.” 

At the same Bombay meeting where Dr. Buist’s 
communication was received, “ a letter from govern- 
ment was read, thanking the Society for its suggestions 
respecting the enquiries which should be made pre- 
vious to commencing the antiquarian researches on 
this side of India, contemplated by the Honorable the 
Court of Directors; also intimating that they would 
be recommended for the sanction of the supreme 
government of India.” 

“Nineteen silver and six copper coins were pre- 
sented by Dr. B. White, and examined by the Rev. 
Dr. Stevenson, who states that two of the silver ones 
are Bactrian coins of Menander, bearing a Greek 
legend, with’ corresponding Pahlivi letters on the 
obverse, the same as those described in vol. iv. of the 
Bengal Asiatic Society's Journal, and figured in 
plate xxvi. of that volume. The rest, viz., seventeen, 
belong to the Indian dynasty, called by Prinsep the 





““* The inscription on this coin has since been made out 
by the Rev. Dr. Stevenson, and similar Parthian coins are 
not very uncommon in Europe. One described as belonging 
to Phraates IV., the fifteenth of the Arsacidae, both in the 
emblems and inscription agrees with this. He seems to wear 
a wig, and not his own hair ; and from the form of the beard 
it also appears to be false—just as in the images on the 
marbles lately dug up near Nineveh, to which the head on 
the coin in question bears a very remarkable resemblance. 
Phraates IV. was a contemporary of Augustus. The figure 
on the obverse is a Parthian, setting and holding up a bow 
or some warlike instrument in one hand, supporting a spear 
with the other. The legend runs—Arsaces, King of Kings; 
the beneficent, the just, the illustrious, the lover of the 
Greeks. 

“ «+ The King even wore his crown in the heat of battle, 
like the Kings of Europe in olden times: sometimes wearing 
a wig, but a helmet, made apparently of woollen stuff, with 
a thick mass, not very unlike the modern Persian cap, was 
generally preferred; and on religious ceremonies he put on 
a stri head-dress, probably of linen, which descended in 
front over the breast, and terminated behind in a sort of 
queue, bound with ribbon.’— Wilkinson’s Ancient Egyptians. 


“t Nearly all the figures in the Nimroud sculptures are 
provided with wigs and beards, obviously arti cial, —to 
which those of the Egyptians, from whom they were bor- 
rowed, were as nothing in size and gorgeousness. The b' | 
of the king was in Egypt sometimes four inches long, a0 
was square at the extremity ; the beards of all the Assyrian 
marbles are from one to age ae oe ao uae 

ond Egypt and Assyria, we should imagine the 0 
ailuded never to have extended, and, in all likelihood, in 
the latter country it existed only for a season. The appear- 
ance of a parasol on a sculpture two thousand years old 4 
nothing, perhaps, in it very remarkable, excepting it be t! “4 
circumstance of its perfect similitude to the large paras 
used in India at the present time. The Egyptian wees 
tions more resemble the feather flabella carried behind © e 
Pope, than the parasols now most familiar to us. '— Bombay 
Times. 
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Royal Satraps of Saurarashtra ; they have all the 
Chatya or Buddhist emblem, and are the same in 
every respect as those found at Juncer, and described 
in the last number of the Society’s journal. Of the 
six copper coins, four are Parthian, and have a 
Zoroastrian priest on one side, throwing an oblation 
into a sacred fire, &c., and a warrior prince on the 
other; there are rudiments of letters, but nothing 
ean be made out of them. ‘The remaining two are 
doubtfal; the figure on one side has a Trident by it. 
A Copper-plate Grant, supposed to have been found 
in the vicinity of Ujein, was presented by Colonel 
Sandys, through the Lord Bishop of Bombay. The 
character is in Sanskrit, and it appears to have been 
given by Vueyulludeva, a petty chief on the banks of 
the Nurbuddha, and a dependant of A-juy-upaldeva, 
on the 13th day of the bright half of Kartick, in the 
year 1231, (ap. 1174,) to record that a village 
named Alluveegamb was granted on the 12th of the 
bright half of Kartick, in the same year, on the occa- 
sion of performing the ceremony of Oodyapun, (con- 
sequent on the fast observed by Vueyulludeva on the 
llth of the bright half of Kartick,) for the purpose of 
feeding fifty Brahmins every day.” 

“Bows of the Ancients.—Dr. Buist made some 
observations on the form and construction of the 
Seythian Bow, and on the mistaken notions of Eng- 
lish writers regarding it. Some months ago he had 
had the honour of laying on the table of the Society 
a bow and arrows taken from a Seikh on the field of 
Sobraon; and, being struck with the beauty of these, 
had set about collecting all the information he could 
obtain regarding them. He now laid on the table 
various bows from the upper country—one from 
Mooltan, one from Lahore, and one from Hindoostan, 
all nearly of the same structure and form. They are 
made of thin slips of buffalo’s horn, and green bam- 
boo, placed longitudinally over each other, and fast- 
ened together with glue: when hard, and of a proper 
shape, they are finished with a file, or with polishing 
cake made from ground corundum and lac. 

“The bows now exhibited were precisely of the 
form of those represented on Trajan’s Pillar, as used 
by the Romans on their invasion of England; and so 
were much the greater part of those represented on 
the Greek and Roman sculptures. They measured, 
when strung, four feet from tip to tip, and were pro- 
bably uniform in length and in thickness: they 
varied from 24 to 34 inches in circumference in the 
middle: they weighed from a pound to twenty ounces 
—the arrow weighed about an ounce: the string is 
of catgut. The arrow is made of young bamboo: it 
has three feathers at the upper extremity, and the 
notch is protected and prevented from splitting, by a 
piece of wood inserted and made fast by a thread. 
The whole is a singularly elegant and warlike imple- 
ment. It discharges the arrow very easily, and will 
carry 200 yards. ‘The head of the arrow is armed by 
an iron point—sometimes square, sometimes round. 
Bows of this sort sell for from one or two rupees ; the 
arrows are from two to four annas each. It was 
perfectly convenient for use on horseback, and is 
commonly represented in the hands of the Centaur, 
turning round and shooting on its enemies as it re- 
tired. It is the same in all likelihood as that which 
made the Parthians of old so dangerous on their re- 
treat, A long straight piece of the male or solid 
bamboo forms the most common bow of India. The 
robbers of the upper country lie nearly flat on their 
backs, which admits of their concealing themselves 
from their victims, and shoot from off their right foot 
with prodigious force and wonderful precision. The 
English bow was. yew—the modern one is of lance 
Wood—both about six feet in length,—the arrows 
varying from two to three in length. The Egyptian 
bows represented in Wilkinson’s drawings seem all 
about four feet in length: they are obviously made of 
& single piece of wood, gradually thinned away at 
both extremities, ‘The bows represented in the Nim- 
roud marbles are, like the English and Egyptian, 
Perfectly plain: they are from three to four feet in 
length—those used in chariots being the shortest : 
they are sometimes represented as drawn nearly into 
& semicircle,” 





FINE ARTS. 
THE ART-UNION. 

On the 27th ult. the Lords of the Board of Trade 
Committee wrote an answer to the memorial of the 
artists on behalf of the Art-Union of London, in 
which their lordships profess to have given due 
weight to the representations signed by twenty-four 
R.As. and a number of distinguished artists. They 
go on to state, in official language, that it was for 
the diffusion of a sound love for, and the encourage- 
ment of, the arts that Parliament legalized societies 
of this kind, and that they conceived themselves 
bound to see these views carried out as far as pos- 
sible. ‘They had therefore framed regulations to 
reduce the danger of fraudulent transactions on the 
part of prize-holders to a minimum. But still sticking 
to their opinion that the selection of pictures ought 
to be vested in a committee of taste, they consent not 
to press it this year, and to leave it for future con- 
sideration ; in other words, give it up, at the same time 
denying that to the bare expression of this purpose 
was attributable the falling off of the subscription. 
Still, to save appearances as much as they can, they 
insist on the prize-holder who has the right of 
selection being allowed to exercise that right freely 
without being restricted to purchasing from any par- 
ticular exhibition, and that a year shall be given him 
in which to make his choice, so as to enable him to 
give a commission in case he does not meet with a 
work to suit his taste. ‘‘ My Lords, however, do not 
propose that he should have a right to select a por- 
trait or portrait bust; but, with this exception, they 
would have him free to purchase any work of a living 
artist, subject to such regulations as may appear to 
be desirable; and it is their intention to put them- 
selves in communication with the Council of the 
Art-Union of London on the subject of the regula- 
tions which should be adopted.” 

It does appear to us, that a more clumsy mode of 
endeavouring to diminish fraudulent transactions in 
the disposition of the prizes and to complicate useless 
and unnecessary interference could hardly be devised 
than by the scheme propounded in this minute. 
Instead of the matter being disposed of at once, the 
prize-holder is to be kept in sight and check during a 
whole year; and instead of having to choose from 
pictures publicly exhibited, and of known value, he 
has opened to him all the temptations of private 
patronage and commissions for unknown anythings. 
Surely this can be no improvement on the simple 
business of immediately going with your prize-money 
to the native exhibitions of the year, and, either with 
or without advice, purchasing what pleases your 
fancy, even though the artist may have recently died. 
Any regulations to baulk this freedom, and force the 
fortunate holders to adorn their walls with pictures 
they cannot like, must be absurd, and keep thousands 
from subscribing who would otherwise try their luck. 
It will be a nice operation to have the Lords’ Com- 
mittee and the Art-Union Council conjoined together 
and employed from one year’s end to the other in 
taking care that the prize-holders do not apply their 
funds in any way they may deem unsatisfactory or 
contrary to projected rules. 








FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
NOTES FROM ABROAD. 


Extract of a Letter, dated Copenhagen, 21st July. 
—You have no idea how we live in peace in Copen- 
hagen. There is not a soldier this day in the city; 
nor has there been one for some time. Since my 
arrival, three weeks ago, I have not seen a single 
policeman. Itis a proud thing to be a Dane at this 
moment. All is quiet: no disturbance is heard. 
Concerts and fairs are constantly going on, to col- 
lect means for the comfort of the troops engaged in 
warfare. Ladies work hard at embroidery and other 
female employments; stockings and many other 
things are made; and every day large collections are 
brought in with good will by the people, and all 
destined for the same patriotic ends. Not one far- 
thing of tax has yet been raised upon the citizens. 
Every article has been given voluntarily; and so 





liberally and fast, that the Minister at War has been 
obliged to beg the contributors to keep their offerings 
on hand, till he is in a condition to dispose of them. 
Our soldiers, though few in number, are nobly doing 
their duty. 

Walhalla.—The bust of Martin Luther has at 
length been admitted into the Walhalla; the place of 
honour assigned to it is between Holbein and Coper- 
nicus. 








SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 
AUSTRALIAN EMIGRATION. 
YESTERDAY week a meeting in the city took place, 
of a similar nature to that at the Hanover-square 
rooms, the proceedings of which were reported in the 
Literary Gazette, the Lord Mayor being in the chair. 
The Hon. Francis Scott and other zealous promoters 
of this patriotie movement explained their past 
labours and developed their future prospects, all of 
which were received with great approbation by the 
assembly. It was most gratifying to witness the 
civic wealth and intelligence join so warmly in the 
cause, and give another impulse to the measures in 
hand, which cannot fail to bear them to a great 
national consummation. They are in excellent 


hands, and now that the public is fully awakened to 
their vast importance, both as regards the welfare of 
the mother-country and the colonies, there can be no 
fear of their stopping or standing still. 


THE IRISH AMELIORATION SOCIETY. 
A PUBLIC meeting of the friends of this most im- 
portant Society took place on Wednesday, in the 
Hanover-square rooms, Lord de Mauley, President 
of the Committee, in the chair. His Lordship briefly 
addressed the assembly, and observed on the absence, 
owing to obvious causes, of noble personages,* Irish 
Members,* and others, who were warm supporters 
of the Society ; and pointed out that its objects were 
more likely to be successfully carried out by private 
enterprise than by parliamentary or government ma- 
nagement ; especially when it was demonstrated that 
capital could safely be invested in it, with the assu- 
rance of realizing profit, and giving extensive employ- 
ment to labour. Such a boon to Ireland could not 
be over-estimated ; for it would afford the best means 
of relieving the distress of the masses of poor, and 
raising the whole population of the lower classes in 
the scale of moral respect and social comfort 

Such was the import of the noble lord's address; 
and he called up Mr. Jasper W. Rogers, the eminent 
civil engineer, with whom the plan originated, to 
explain it fully to the meeting. This Mr. Rogers did 
with great clearness, and also answered in the same 
satisfactory manner several questions put to him by 
gentlemen in the room. 

Resolutions approving of the whole design—1. The 
raising of a capital of 500,000/., in shares of 101. 
each, to employ the Irish peasantry in the reclama- 
tion of bog-lands, and preparation of peat-fuel and 
charcoal; and, 2. The application of surplus profits, 
after the allowance of large dividends, towards im- 
proving the social condition of the people—were then 
moved and seconded by the Rev. Mr. Stoddart, Mr. 
George Thompson, M.P.; Mr. Penny, M.P.; General 
Briggs, General Macleod, Mr. Longburn, and unani- 
mously agreed to. Thanks were voted to the chair- 
man, and the meeting separated. 

Having in former Literary Gazettes gone at length 
into the claims of this Society to the most liberal 
support, we have abstained from going over the same 
grounds again, though so ably stated by Mr. Rogers, 
and confirmed by Mr. Stoddart, whose experience, 
as a government commissioner in Ireland, had led 
him to so thorough an acquaintance with the wants 
of that country. With one preliminary shilling paid 
on the shares the experiment of a first station will 
be tried, to test the general undertaking; and if it 
succeed, as we have not a doubt it will, the invest- 
ment of the entire capital required will be subject for 
competition, and afford ample returns. ‘Then may 
Treland grow corn where there is now only unpro- 
ductive bog; establish manufactories where there is 


* A long list of these may be seen in the Prospectus. 
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now only misery and distress; furnish employment 
to thousands, with fair days’ wages for fair days’ 
labours, where there is now only idleness and dis- 
content; supply the consumption of fuel at home 
instead of importing it in large quantities; and be- 
come the extensive exporter of charcoal for the many 
beneficiel uses of that material ; d, in fine, redeem 
the Isle from its abject condition, and exalt it into 
its rightful station among the civilized and prosperous 
nations of the earth. 

Justly has the Times newspaper observed of such 
associations for national improvements :— 

“ There are societies whose merit it is to originate 
and embody some splendid idea, or to undertake one 
of the more heroic works of piety or benevolence. 
It is evident that the best and safest object of asso- 
ciation is that, the utility of which is felt, confessed, 
and anticipated by all. Name something which every- 
body wishes to see done, in which everybody has a 
personal interest, but which yet surpasses or per- 
plexes all private opportunities and means, and there 
you have at once a good reason for clubbing forces, 
concentrating attention, organizing agencies, and 
economizing funds. 
| “The work wants a focus. It wants some one, or 
some body of responsible men, to come forward, to 
hold up the hand, and cry, ‘ Who will join us ? Who 
will help in this work ?’” 

Here the desideratum has been effected, snd the 
call remains with the British empire. Can we ques- 
tion the nature of the response ? 
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THE DRAMA. 
Her Majesty's Theatre.—Jenny Lind made her first 
appearance as Elvira, in Bellini’s charming opera, 
I Puritani, on Saturday night, and repeated it on 
Tuesday and Thursday, to crowded and admiring 
audiences. Jenny Lind possesses the rare faculty of 
forgetting herself, and becoming at once, almost in- 
tuitively, the character she represents. This was 
apparent in Amina, fully recognised in the Figlia, 
and is for ever established in Elvira. The personi- 
fication is so perfect, that the action of the whole 
opera is made manifest by the acting and sing- 
ing of this charming lady. The. maiden modesty 
which characterizes her love, before her uncle an- 
nounces her father’s reluctant consent to the marriage, 
is as clearly developed as is the joy depicted when 
the consent has been obtained; and tie meeting 
* between her and Arturo is no less depictive of love 
than of happiness. The joyous manner with which 
she receives the wedding: presents, and the overflow- 
ing happiness with which she decks Henrietta in her 
own wedding attire, is incomparably charming, and 
called forth most unbounded applause. Jenny 
Lind, as an actress, unites, and we say in some 
instances improves, the pathos of Mrs. C. Kean, the 
joyousness of Mrs. Nisbett, the simplicity of Mrs. 
Keeley, with the fine melodramatic action of Miss 
Kelly. Such a combination of joyousness and sorrow, 
of force and tenderness, of love and despair, is quite 
astounding. She herself is nothing, the orchestra is 
nothing, the audience are nothing,—she is wholly 
the character she is playing, and all else is sunk in 
oblivion. There is not a particle of affectation, but 
all is pure and natural; and this is one of the great 
secrets of her well-deserved success. No one can 
picture the look of perfect despair, the tender 
wretchedness, which she exhibits in the last two acts. 
They must be seen to be appreciated ; it is not acting 
madness, it is not playing despair,—it is absolutely 
feeling them; and it would seem to us impossible 
that these passions could be so depicted if they 
were not for the time felt. To speak of the singing 
of the fair cantatrice is almost superfluous; it was 
fall of all that is excellent—purity of tone, clearness 
of enunciation, abounding in tenderness, or sorrow, 
or pain, as each was required. The sostenuto 
passages were so exquisitely performed, that the feel- 
ings of the audience were perfectly rapt, and it 
could but wonder how tones 80 infinitely soft could 
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be heard in every portion of this vast theatre. It is 
difficult to select particular songs for admiration 
where all were so charmingly executed, The “Sposa 
no mai” was given in the most effective manner; 
and the tones of sorrow at the prospect of losing her 
lover, and being compelled to marry another, were 
heart-thrilling. ‘Questo alma” was also most deli- 
ciously sung, and left nothing to be desired, Her 
portion in the quartette “A te o cara” was exquisite, 
and assisted in calling forth an unanimous encore. 
“Son vergin vezzosa” was most brilliantly executed ; 
the sostenuto passages were absolutely lovely beyond 
comparison, and the shake in the alto passage was 
as wondrous as beautiful. The Arturo of Gardoni 
was done with great taste ; but he appears to be cold, 
and to want those feelings within, which his really 
sweet voice would so well illustrate. The mighty 
Lablache was glorious as ever. His ponderous but 
excellent voice is never too loud, yet always loud 
enough; his energy, only equalled by his great skill, 
is never so thrown forth as to disturb harmony, or to 
show “ what he could do if he would,” but is always 
in keeping ;—he has all the strength, as well as the 
appearance, of a giant, with a giant's mind, but he 
never uses it to crush; his magnificent voice is 
always exactly what it should be, “neither too loud 
nor yet too soft ;” and Coletti is an admirable second 
to him, His Riccardo was altogether excellent. “Suoni 
la tromba” was never sung better, and elicited a most 
enthusiastic and well-merited encore. The whole 
opera has been got up in a very efficient manner, and 
deserved, as it effected, a perfect triumph, 

Drury Lane.—This theatre is to be opened on 
Monday evening, for the benefit of the late Mme. 
Gnuibelei’s children, on which occasion we are glad to 
see that many of the most eminent performers of the 
Royal Italian Opera give their services ; and there is 
the additional attraction of Mr. Sims Reeves making 
his appearance as Edgardo in the Lucia. We hope 
for, and have no doubt there will be, a bumper-house, 
as the theatre is to be opened at play-house prices. 

Haymarket.—The Adelphi company are still pros- 
pering here. During the week the pieces have been 
—The Mysterious Stranger, Taming a Tartar, and 
How to Settle Accounts with your Laundress. 

Lyceum.—The season has closed with an excellent 
benefit for Mr. C. Mathews and Mme. Vestris. It 
took place on Monday. The house was opened for 
an extra night on Thursday, when Mr. Selby received 
the congratulations of a numerous body of friends on 
the occasion of his benefit, 








VARIETIES. 

Shakspere Portrait.—In these days of Shaksperian 
excitement, we ought to notice that our old friend 
Minasi, at his advanced age, has copied the portrait 
of Shakspere in his most finished pen-and-ink man- 
ner. It is proposed to be raffled for. 

University College.—The professorship of surgery, 
vacant by the death of Mr. Liston and the resignation 
of Mr. Syme, has been accepted by Mr. J. M. Arnott, 
F.R.S., and surgeon to Middlesex Hospital. His 
high estimation in the medical world, his talents, and 
his writings, are sufficient to recommend him to any 
station connected with the science. 

King’s College School,—Yesterday week Sir R. H. 
Inglis distributed the prizes to the more successful 
students of this school. A number of proud mammas 
and pleased female relatives attended; and the business 
proceeded and concluded in a very gratifying manner. 

The Concert for the Benefit of the Consumption 
Hospital went off bravely on Monday. The night- 
ingale was in ‘ull song, and her fresh gushes were 
listened to with delight by a crowded audience. 

The Willow-Bank Fete, after paying the expenses 
of about 400/., left a balance of 1650/,; of which 
1500/. is applied towards the funds for completing 
the model establishment of baths and wash-houses in 
Goulston Square, and the balance to the baths &c. 
in Euston Square. 

Benjamin West, Esq.—The death, on the 30th 
ult., of the youngest son of the late president of the 
Royal Academy, in Albert-street, Regent’s Park, is 
announced in the obituary of the week. 
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Nineveh.—In our notice of Mr. Angas’s Kaffirland 
Exhibition in our last, it slipped our memory to men. 
tion, that he will accompany Mr. Layard, as draughts. 
man, on his fourney to explore more minutely the 
ruins of Nineveh, which he now undertakes with the 
aid and sanction of Government. They are expected 
to leave for Constantinople in about six weeks. 

Lieutenant Waghorn—The East India Company 
have voted an annuity of 100/, a-year to Lieutenan; 
Waghorn for his services in opening and expediting 
the intercourse between England and India. It is, 
handsome acknowledgment, and if it had been thrice 
as much, it would not have been more than thes 
services deserved. 

Pembroke Coins.—A penny of the Saxon King 
Offa sold for 10 guineas, and one of his Queen Cyne. 
thryth 31/.; one of Wiglaf, king of Mercia, 30); 
Sitric, king of Northumbria, 40/,; Anlaf, 23/. The 
coins of various bishops also brought considerabl: 
prices. ‘The first “ shilling”. coined in the time of 
Henry VII., 22/,; and a ryal or half-sovereign of the 
same, 100 guineas, A 20s. piece of Charles I., minted 
at Oxford in 1644, 25/. 10s. Henry LV. noble, be. 
fore he was thirteen years old, 21/,; and a remark. 
able oblong piece of silver, a siege piece, struck a 
Scarborough, with a castle rudely impressed upon it, 
241, 10s. It would require pages to particularix 
this sale, A pattern for a six-angel piece of Edwan 
VI. brought no less than 185/,, and another of the 
same king 57/. A Simon Oliver Cromwell paiten 
of 50s., 761. Some old French coins also sold well, 

Free Exhibition, Hyde-park Corner.—The Art. 
Union states that this exhibition was visited by 22,645 
persons in eighteen days, and that thirty-five pictures 
have been sold, realizing 600/, It also says, that Mr. 
A. Bezzi has been appointed an assistant to Mr, 
Eastlake, as Secretary to the Royal Commission of 
Fine Arts, and that this is Mr. Eastlake’s own doing, 
with the consent of the commissioners, he having 
allowed 200/. per annum out of his salary of 700/. to 
pay the appointment. 

Death from Sea-Sickness,—Mrs. Frazer, an actress 
who with her husband had been performing at Ports- 
mouth, died of sea-sickness, at one o’clock on Satur. 
day morning, in the Brunswick steamer, in which she 
had embarked on the preceding evening for Plymouth, 
on her way to Exeter. She was previously in perfect, 
health, but entertained strong apprehension of the 
sufferings a sea-voyage always occasioned her. 


LITERARY NOVELTIES. 


Mr, Macaulay has da “ History of England from 
the Accession of James IT,” 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS, 
Alison’s Europe, vol, 20, 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
Analysis of Scripture tory, third edition, 18mo, boards, 


Bohn’s Anti —~?. Library, vol. 6—Chronicles of Cr- 
saders, c! 


Standard Library, vol. 37—Milton’s Prose Works, 
vol. 1, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
Bosworth’s Compendious Anglo-Saxon and English Dic- 
tionary, 8vo, boards, 12s.; large paper, 20s. 
B. ‘man’s (Dr. P.) Longer Greek Grammar, 8vo, boards, 


12 

=, 3” Life and Times of Louis Phillippe, 12m, 
cloth, 3s. 

Duncan’s (Rev. Dr.) Life, foolseap, cloth, 6s, 

Emerson’s Essays, Orations, &c., 12mo, cloth, 3s. 

——— Village Blacksmith, new edition, teem, cloth, 


Florigraphis Eetanten, yol, 4, containing Ferns, 8vo, cloth, 
14s, ; coloured, 16s. 

Holy Oblation, royal 32mo, cloth, 2s. 6d. ; morocco, 5s. 

Krasinski’s (Count V.) Panslavism and Germanism, post 
8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 

Lawrence’s Lectures on Pavieteay, new edition, cloth, 5s. 

M‘Gregor’s Statistics, vol. 4, imperial 8yo, £1 lls. 6.; 

complete, 4 vols., £6 6s, 

Vernon’s (E. J.) Guide to Anglo-Saxon Tongue, post 8¥9, 

cloth, 5s. 6d, 








DENT’S TABLE FOR THE EQUATION OF TIME. 


[This table shows the time which a clock or watch should 
indicate when the sun is on the meridian.) 
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JOURNAL OF THE BELLES LETTRES. 





ER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 


MLLE. JENNY LIND.” 

It is respectfully announced that there will be TWO GRAND 
EXTRA NIGHTS ; on THURSDAY NEXT, Angust 10th, 1848, when 
will be represented Bellini’s Opera, entitled 

LA SONNAMBULA. 
Amina, Mile. Jenny Lind. 
And on SATURDAY NEXT, August 12th, when will be performed 
Donizetti’s Opera, 
LA FIGLIA REGGIMENTO. 
Maria, Mlle. Jenny Lind. 

To be followed by various entertainments in the Ballet Depart- 
ment, combining the talents of Mile. Cerito, Mile. Marie Taglioni, 
and Mile. Carolina Rosati, M. St. Leon, M. Perrot, &c. &c. 

The Free List is suspended, the Public Press excepted. 

Pit Tickets may be obtained, as usual, at the Box Office of the 
Theatre, price 10s, 6d. each, where applications for Boxes, Stalls, 
aad Tickets, are to be made. 


R OYAL ITALIAN 

COVENT GARDEN. 

On TUESDAY NEXT, August 8, will be performed Meyerbeer’s 
Grand Opera, 





OPERA, 


LES HUGUENOTS. 

Margarita di Valois, Mme. Castellan; Conte di San Bris, Sig. Tam- 
burini; Valentina, Mme. Pauline Viardot; Conte di Nevers, Sig. 
Tagliafico; Cossé, Sig. Luigi Mei; Tkoré, Sig. Rache; Tavannes, 
Sig. Lavia; De Retz, Sig. Polonini; Maurevert, Sig. Soldi; Raul di 
Nangis, Sig. Mario; Marcello, Sig. Marini; Urbano, Mile. Alboni, 
Una Dama d’onore, Mme. Bellini; Capitano della Guardia, Sig. 
Talamo. 

To covclade with a Grand Divertissement, in which Mlle. Lucile 
Grahn will Dance. 

EXTRA NIGHT. 
FIRST NIGHT OF “GUGLIELMO TELL.” 

On THURSDAY NEXT a GRAND EXTRA NIGHT will be given, 
on which occasion will be performed (for the first time at the Royal 
Italian Opera) Rossini’s Grand Opera, 

GUGLIELMO TELL. 
The principal characters by Mme. Castellan, Mile. Corbari, Mme, 
Bellini, M. Roger, Sig. Polonini, Sig. Luigi Mei, Sig. Lavia, Sig. 
Tagliafico, Sig. Soldi, Sig. Marini, and Sig. Tamburini. 
Composer, Director of the Music, and Condactor. Mr. Costa. 

To conclude with a Divertissement, in which Mile. Lucile Grahn 
will Dance. 

Admission to the Pit, 8s. 
Amphitheatre Stalls, 5s. 

The performances will commence at Eight o'clock. 


HEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE.— 

LUCIA DI LAMMERMOOR, LA PROVA D’UN OPERA 
SERIA NORMA. 

For the Benefit of the Family of the late Mme. PROCHE GIUBILEI. 


The Nobility, Gentry, and the Public are respectfully informed, 
that on MONDAY a Grand Performance will take place at the 
above Theatre, for the Benefit of the Family of the late Mme. Proche 
Giubilei, many years a member of the Theatre Royal Drury Lane, 
Theatre Royal Covent Garden, and her Majesty’s Theatre, who 
died some fews weeks since, leaving four orphan children totally un- 
provided for. By the kind permission of the Directors of the Royal 
Italian Opera, and the great liberality of the most eminent Artistes, 
the following Grand Entertainment will be given. 

The performances will commence at Seven o’clock with Donizetti’s 


opera, 
LUCIA DI LAMMERMOOR. 

Enrico, Sig. Corradi Setti; Lucia, Mme. Castellan; Raimondo, Sig. 

Polonini; Arturo; Sig. Soldi; Alisa, Mme. Bellini; and Edgardo, Mr. 

Sims Reeves. 

After which will be given a seene from Guecco’s opera, La Prova 
an Opera Seria, in which Mme. Pauline Viardot and Sig. Tamburini 
will sing the comic duet, “Oh guardate che figura.” 

To be followed by the first act of Bellini’s opera, 

NORMA. 
Norma, Mme. Grisi; Adelgisa, Mile. Corbari; Clotilde, Mme. Bellini; 
Pollio, Sig. Salvi; and Oroveso, Signor Marini. 
To conclude with a Divertissement, in which Mile. Lucile Grahn 


and M. Gontier will dance. 
The perf will at Seven o’clock. 
PRICES OF ADMISSION: 


To the New Amphitheatre, 2s. 6d. 
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Tickets, Stalls, and Boxes to be bad of Mr. O'Reilly, at the Box- 
Office of the Theatre. 
Sabscriptions will be most thankfully received by Mr. Maine, at 
the Theatre Royal Drury Lane. 
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> This Theatre to be LET for the Months of August, September, 
Application to be made to Mr. Frederick Gye, Royal Italian 
pera, Covent Garden. 





BRITISH INSTITUTION, PALL MALL. 

TH GALLERY, with a COLLECTION of 
Ore PICTURES by Ancient Masters and deceased British Artists, 
N daily from Ten till Six o’Clock. Admission 1s. Catal 
WILLIAM BARNARD, 


es Is, 
eeper, 





SALE BY AUCTION. 


VALUABLE MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS. 
UTTICK and SIMPSON, (Successors to 


Mr. Fiercuer,) Auctioneers of Literary Property, will SELL 
by AUCTION, at their Great Room, 191, Piccadilly, on WEDNES- 
DAY, AUGUST 9th and three ifowies days, at sed ae most 


+ to IRISH AMELIORATION SOCIETY. 
(To be Incorporated by Royal Charter.) 
Capital, £500,000, in £10 Shares. 

THE LORD DE MAULEY, Chairman. 
Mason-Gunvenat M‘Leop, (late Chief Engineer, Bengal,) 
Chairman of Committee of Works. 

For the permanent and profitable employment of the people and the 
improvement of their secia! condition, offering at the same time im- 





portant in a Sanitary, Agricultural, and Commercial point 





ag the collection of valuable M 8, Lj 
heology, History, Numismata, Books of Prints, Medical Works, 
(many ov Cholera and Epidemic Diseases,) modern Law Books, 
German and Oriental Works, and the works of standard authors in 
most departments of literature. May be viewed two days before the 
sale. Catalogues will be sent on application. 








'T’O VISITORS TO THE CONTINENT, 

and to ARTISTS.—Messrs. J. and R. M‘CRACKEN, Foreigu 
Ageuts, and Agents to the Royal Academy, No. 7, Old Jewry, beg to 
remind the Nobility, Gentry, and Artists, that they continue to 
receive Consignments of Objects of Fine Arts, Baggage, &c., from all 
parts of the Continent, for clearing through the Custom House, &c., 
a they undertake the Shipment of Effects to all parts of the 
world. 





D. J. DENT, by distinct appointments, Watch 

aud Clock Maker to the Queen, H.R. H. Prince Albert, and 
H. I. M. the Emperor of Russia, having greatly increased his stock 
of WATCHES and CLOCKS to meet the purchases made at this 
season of the year, most respectfully requests from the public an 
inspection of his various assortments. Ladies’ gold watches, with 
gold dials, and jewelled in four holes, 8 gs. each; gentlemen’s ditto, 
enamel dials, 10 gs.; youths’ silver watches, 4 gs.; substantial and 
accurately-going silver lever watches, jewelled in four holes, 6 gs.— 
E. J. DENT, 82, Strand; 33, Cockspur Street; and 34, Royal 
Exchange (Clock-Tower Area). 





A CLEAR COMPLEXION. 


ODFREY’S EXTRACT OF ELDER 
FLOWERS is strongly ded for Softening, I ing, 
Beautilying, and Preserving the SKIN, and in giving it a blooming 
appearance. It is a most fragrant perfume and delightful cosmetic, 
will completely remove Tan, Sunburn, Redness, &c., and, by its bal- 
samic qualities, render the skin soft, pliable, free from dryness, scurf, 
humour, pimple, or eruptions; and, by continuing its use only a short 
time, the skin will become and continue soft and smooth, and the 
complexion perfectly clear and beautiful.—Sold in bottles, price 2s. 9d., 





of view. 

Full particulars of the Plans and Objects of the Society, with the 
Names of Directors, Officers, &c., may be had at the Offices—2, Water- 
loo Place, Pall Mall; and 6, King William Street, City, 

Application for Shares to be ad d to the Secretary, and Con- 
tributions to the Benevolent Trust Fund will be received by the 
Bankers. ‘ 

Bankers—Messrs. Herries, Farquhar, and Co.; and Messrs. Smith, 


Payne, and Smiths, 
JAMES BLAKE, Secretary. 





NITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY.—8, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, London; 97, 
George Street, Edinburgh ; 12, St. Vincent Place, Glasgow ; 4, College 
Green, Dublin. 
SECOND SEPTENNIAL DIVISION OF PROFITS. 

This Company, established by Act of Parliament in 1834, affords 
the most perfect security in a large paid-up capital, and in the great 
success which has attended it since its commencement, its annual 
income being upwards of £94,000, 

In 1841 the Company added a bonus of £2 per cent. per annum on 
the sum insured to all policies of the participating class from the 
time they were effected to the 3lst December, 1840, and from that 
date to 3ist December, 1847, £2} per cent. per aunum was added at 
the General Meeting on 6th July, 1848. 

The bonus thus added to policies from March, 1834, to the 3ist of 
December, 1847, is as follows :— 





Sum Time | Sum added to Sum aaded to |Sum 


| | yable 
Assured.| Assured. | Policyin 1841. | Policy in 1848. 


at Death. 





| |; @ 84. 2 sd, 
| 13 yrs.10 mts. 683 8 
500 


£ & s. d. 
5000 6470 16 
$000 | 12 years 0 
5000 | 10 years | 300 0 
5000 | 8 years } 100 0 
5000 | 6 years | o 
5000 | 4 years o 
5000 | 2 years | oe 
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The , nevertheless, are on the most moderate scale, and 





with directions for using it, by all Medicine Vendors and P 





ENDRIE’S PATENT PETROLINE SOAP 


has realized in practice all the promised beneficial effects on 
excoriations and eruptive affections of the cuticle. The “ Cosmetic 
Petrotine Soar,” for the habitual use of the toilet, is found to have 
an agreeable d I infl on the hands, and on the most de- 
licate skin; or in the nursery, for infatits. The “ Perro.ine Suavine 
Soar” is peculiarly b bal allaying the irritation felt in 
the employment of the ordinary alkaline compositions. 

A more detergent antiseptic, with additional petroleum, named 
“ Disrensary Soar,” is prepared for inveterate cuticular affections 
of long standing; and, from experience in several public schools, 
where it has been employed in washing children’s heads, it has 
proved an efficient specific for, and a complete protection against, 
the troublesome complaint known as ringworm. hte 

‘or 








only one half need be paid for the first five years where the insurance 
is forlife. No eutrance money or ch except the policy stamp. 
Every information will be afforded on application to the Resident 
Director, No. 8, Waterloo-place, Pall-mall, London. 





DISEASED AND HEALTHY LIVES ASSURED. 


EDICAL, INVALID, AND GENERAL 
LIFE OFFICE, 25, Pall Mall, London. Subscribed Capital 
£500,000. 

This Office was Established in 1841, and possesses tables formed on 
a scientific basis for the assurance of diseased lives. 

HEALTHY LIVES, both at Home and iu Foreign Climates, are 
Assured with as much facility and at lower rates than at most o 
offices ; and acapital of HALF-A-MILLION sterling, fully subscribed, 
affords a p for the fulfil of the Company’s 








The Dispensary Soap, being at a price, is 
all classes, and is used with at success in purifying linen after 
infectious diseases; indeed, the use of it may, in many cases of 
typhus and other gi idered a beneficial antidote. 





R. HENDRIE, 
PERFUMER TO HER MAJESTY, 
12 anv 13, Ticasorne Staest, Recenr’s Quapnant. 





THE GREATEST SALE OF ANY MEDICINE IN THE 
GLOBE. 
HOLLOWAY’S PILLS. 


A Very Wonderful Cure of a Disordered 
Liver and Stomach. 


Extract of a Letter from Mr. Charles Wilson, 30, Princes 
Street, Glasgow, dated February 18th, 1847. 


S1n,—Having taken your Pills to remove a disease of the Stomach 
and Liver, under which I had long suffered, and having followed 
your printed instructions, I have regained that health, which I had 
thought lost for ever. I had previously had recourse to several 

ieal men, who are celebrated for their skill, but instead of 
curing my Complaint, it increased to a most alarming degree. 
Humanly speaking, your Pills have saved my life! Many tried to 
dissuade me from using them, and I doubt not but that bundreds 
are deterred from taking your most excellent medicine, in conse- 
quence of the impositions a by many worthless wretches; 
bat what a pity it is that the deception used by others should be 
the means of pecrentes maby unhappy persons, under disease, 
from regaining health, by the use of your Pills. When I commenced 
the use of your Pills, I was in a most wretched condition, and to 
my great delight, in a few days afterwards, there was a considerable 
change for t tter, and by continuing to use them for some 
weeks, I have been perfectly restored to health, to the surprise of 
all who have witnessed the state to which I had been reduced by 
the disordered state of the Liver and Stomach; would to God that 
every poor sufferer would avail himself of the same astonishing 


—. 

To Professor Holloway. (Signed) CHARLES WILSON. 
> The above gentleman has been a School-master, but is now in 
a highly respectable House, as Commercial Clerk. 

THESE truly invaluable Pills can be obtained at the Establish- 
ment of Professor Hotuowar, 244, Strand, (near Temple Bar,) 
London; and of most respectable Vendors of Medicine throughout 
the civilized World, at the following prices—1s. 1$d., 2s. 9d., 48. 6d. 
11s., 22s., and 33s. each box. There is a considerable saving by taking 
the larger sizes. 

N.B.—Directi the Guid 


. for 
affixed to each Box, 





of Patients in every disorder 





Pros ectuses and forms of Proposal will be forwarded, postage free, 
on application to any of the Society’s Agents, or to FRANCIS G., P. 
NEISON, Actuary, 25, Pall Mall, London. 


RITANNIA LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, Princes Street, Bank, London. Capital—ONE 
MILLION. 

This Institution is empowered by a Special Act of Parliament, 
4 Vict. cap. 9, and is so constituted as to afford the benefits of Life 
Assurance in their fullest extent to policy holders, and to present 
— facilities and accommodation than are usually offered to the 

ublic. 

. The ample Subscribed Capital, together with the large and con- 
tinually i jing fund, lated from premi on upwards 
of 7000 Policies, affords complete security to the assured: while the 
magnitude of the Company's transactions has enabled the Directors 
to offer unusual advantages to policy holders, as will be seen by 
reference to the prospectus, and to the varied and extensive tables 
which have been computed with great care and labour, expressly for 
the use of this Institution. 
PETER MORRISON, Resident Director. 











REAT BRITAIN MUTUAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY and INDIA and LONDON LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 14, Waterloo Place, and 79, King William 
Street, City. 
Chairman—The Chisholm. 
Deputy Chairman—Richard Hartley Kennedy, Esq. 
GREAT BRITAIN MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
This Society is established upon the most approved principles of the 
mutual systein, and allows credit for half the amount of the first five 
annual premiums. 
The first division of profits will be in the year 1849. F 
Proposals of every description entertained involving the contingency 
of human life. 


INDIA AND LONDON LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
Capital, £250,000, in 5000 Shares of £50 each. 

This Company assures the lives of healthy persons in any part of 
the world, at as low rates of premium as can be taken consistently 
with perfect security, whilst, for the accommodation of the assured, a 
half-premiom table (No. 2) has been constructed on a pl € iar 
to this office, and affording greater advantages to parties ee for 
short periods, with the option of ig for the der of life. 

Iso invalid lives, whether afflicted wita mental or bodily infir- 


ties. 
mand lives of naval and military officers and ¢jvilians in India, in any 
of the colonies, or other 's of the world. 
Annuities granted, and endowments for widows and children. 
A, R, IRVINE, Manager, 14, Waterloo Place, 
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GEOLOGY. 


ERSONS wishing to become ® acquainted with 
this interesting b: of Science will find their studies 
tly facilitated by means of neat iidamne Collections, which can be 
at two, five, ten, twenty, or ~ an each, arranged and sold 
by Mr. TENNANT, 149, Strand, Loi 

A Collection for five guineas, which — a the recent 
works on Geology, contains 200 sp y cabinet, 
with five trays—viz. 

MINERALS which are the components of rocks, or occasionally 
imbedded in them:—Quartz, Agate, Calcedony, t — 
Lewy Hornblende, Augite, Asbestus, Felspar, Mica, Tale, Tou 

aleareous Spar, Fluor, Selenite, Baryta, Siroatie, Salt, Saigon, 
Fieshage, Bitumen, &c. 

METALLIC ORES.—Iron, Manganese, Lead, Tin, Zine, Copper, 
Antimony, Silver, Gold, Platina, &c. 

ROCKS.—Granite, Gneiss, Mica-slate, Clay-slate, Porphyry, Ser” 
pentine, Sandstones, Limestones, Basalt, Lavas, &c. 

FOSSILS from the Llaudeilo, Wenlock, Ludlow, Devonian, Car- 
boniferous, Lias, Oolite, Wealden, Chalk, Plastic-clay, London-clay, 
and Crag Formations, &c. 

Mr. TENNANT gives priva ion in kh I with a 
view to facilitate the study o} — and of = sppiication of 
Minera) substances in the Arts, illustrated by an extensive Collection 
of Specimens, ls, &e. 











LITHOGRAPHY. 


ESSRS. REEVE, BENHAM, and REEVE, 
execute every description of Lithography, in the best style 
and at moderate charges. Illustrations of subjects in Natural 
History, Geology, Anatomy, E: &c., litho- 
graphed from Nature, or from drawings, ‘by Artists conversant with 
the various branches of science, and printed in black or colours. 
Landscapes, Views, Portraits, &c., completed for publication with 
artistic t from sketches however imperfect, and jrinted 
with one or more tints. Microscopic details, Maps, Plans, Sections, 
Writings, &c., eng: d on Stone ding to the method adopted in 
Germany, and printed with an effect little inferior to Steel. 
Messrs. R. B. and R. combining with Lithography the business of 
Letter-press Printers and Publishers, possess within one establish. 
ment every requisite for the production of a literary or scientific Book, 


8, King William Street, Strand. 
AY SOCIETY: Instirurep 1844,— 


: The FIFTH ANNUAL MEETING will be held during the 
po hab the British Association for the Advancement of Science, at 

















The following Works are now ready for distribution :— 


Fon 1847. 
A MONOGRAPH of the BRITISH NAKED-EYED MEDUSZ. 
With 13 Plates. By Professor E. FORBES. 
For 1848, 
1. Seeenoensrees. peoreees ET GEOLOGIZ. lity Pro- 
A Edited by H. E. Stricxtanp, Esq. 8vo. 
ion BniisH {NuDIBRANCHIATE MOLLUSCA. Part IV. With 
2 Plates. By rs. ALDER and HANCOCK. Imp. 4to. 
Bit CORUESFONDENCE of JOHN RAY. Edited by Evwin 
Lanxesren, M.D., F.R.8. 8vo. 
ies of the Works of the Society still somata on hand, and 
may ~ had by Subscribers from the commencemen 
payment of One Guinea annually entitles the ‘Subscriber to all 
the Works published by the Society. 
By Order of the Council, 
EDWIN LANKESTER, Secretary for London. 
22, Old Burlington Street, August Ist, 1843. 





On the 15th of August, No. 1, price 2s. 6d, 

HE JOURNAL OF THE LEARNED 

a ee 72 contain fae et 3 

terest 8 of t ings of the various ieties through- 

out ‘het Uaibel Kingdow, and nd the. whole, or abstracts, of the most 
important papers read. 

No, 2 will be peel on the Ist of September, and Nos. 3 and 4, 

containing a Report of the Annual Congress = Cd, British Associa- 


New Work by the Author 


A ROMANCE OF THE 


of “Azeth the Egyptian.” 


On Wednesday next will be published, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 


AMYMONE, 


DAYS OF PERICLES. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ AZETH THE EGYPTIAN,” 


RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 





Recently published, price 6s. cloth, 


THE COUNTRY HOUSE: a Poem. By 
. JAMES PRIOR, Esgq., F.S.A., M.R.I.A., &c., Author of the 
Life of Burke, Life of Goldsmith, &e. 

“The name of Prior (remembering Matthew) claims a second no- 
tice, even independent of the verse, which equally recals to us the 
sterling old times of English composition.”"—Literary Gazette. 

“Trath and nature always yield pleasure, and beth these qualities 
will be found in ‘ The Country House.’”—Spectator. 

“ While writing ‘ The Life of Goldsmith’ we might almost believe 
that he had found the lyre of the poet and swept it with a master’s 
hand.”—Nautical Standard, 

“ We shall gladly revert to this beautiful poem at the earliest pos- 
sible period.” —-New Monthly Magatine. 


Chapman and Hall, 186, Strand. 





Just published, in post Svo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 


A STUMBLE on the THRESHOLD: a Story 
of the Day. By MARY MOLESWORTH. 





and b iful story, tp the perusal 
of the old as well as the young. Douglas Jerrold’s Pi 
A story for its pathos as aie dis- 
oO! i tone of hi hyeoting, 
tod its i insight into ‘a mysteries of human a A 





hh 





Charles Ollier, 18 and 19, Southampton Street, Strand. 





Just published, 12mo, price 3s. 
HE WORDS FROM THE CROSS: a Series 
of Lent Sermons. By W. H. ANDERDON, M.A., Vicar of St. 
Margaret’s, Leicester. 
Also recently, by the same Author, 
THE END OF THE YEAR AND OF ALL 
THINGS: Six Sermons, 12mo, price 2s. 
William Pickering, 177, Piccadilly, London; J. 8. Crossley, Leicester- 





Just published, feap. Svo, price 5s. 6d. 


AYDA, aTale; THE LADY’S DREAM; and 
OTHER POEMS. By THOMAS STUART TRAILL, Esq. 
William Pickering, 177, Piccadilly, London; Adam and Charles 


Black, Edinburg! 

A COMPENDIOUS ANGLO-SAXON and 
ENGLISH DICTIONARY. By the Rev. JOSEPH BOS- 

og = 4 oe F.R.8. Anew and much improved edition, in 1 vol. 


VERNON’S GUIDE to ANGLO-SAXON, 
with Reading Lessons in prose and verse. 12mo, cloth, 5s. 6d. 
The best i d to this ] ge yet published 


J. R. Smith, 4, Old Compton Street, Soho, London. 





ANGLO-SAXON. 








Just published, in 2 vols. 
IFE, LETTERS, and LITERARY 
REMAINS of JOHN KEATS. Edited by R. M. MILNES, 
M.P. 
Also, in 2 vols. 
FINAL MEMORIALS of CHARLES LAMB; 


” 





tion, and the Archeol —— on the 1 
he Ist gh ber. ds it will be tase 
renaraeer Messrs, A. and C- 





a, Paternoster Row. 


Black. Dublin: J. M'Glashen. 


ting chiefly of his Letters not pe ublished, with Sketches 
of some of his Companions, By T, N. TALFOURD, one of his 


Executors. 
Edward Moxon, Dover Street. 





HE PHARMACEUTICAL JOURNAL for 
Aveust 1. Edited by JACOB BELL. 
Gonceaze :—The Medical tration Committee—The Cholera 
and the Poor-Law Commissioners—Disinfectants ‘and the Rival Pro- 
fessorse—The Causes and Preventives of ee ag cation 
of Wines—Naphtha | and its Uses—Dr. 
of ( The Composition of the Calamine of 
Commerce—The Wolverton Well and Canal Water (continued), with 
ame PT sition of River Waters—On the Boiling and Distil- 
lation of Liquids in Glass Vessels—Artificial Skiu—Solution of Gun- 
Cotton a for Dressing ¥ Wounds— Substitute for Cinchona Bark— 
of Fusil-Oil from ——T. Falsifications of Medicinal 
and rary Substances, &c. &c. Price 1s. 
Published John Churchill, Princes Street, Leicester Squa: 
nen Shee and Showert Stewart, Edinburgh; and Fannin and Co., Dublin. 
be had, bound = _ ve ft lettered, price 128 
ES I. to VIL PHARMACEUTICAL 


Any Volume can be had separate. 








Of w! 
each, VOLU 
JOUR! NAL. 





In the press, in 2 vols, post 8vo, price 21s., 
Goss AND GUERDONS; OR THE 
CHRONICLES OF A LIFE. By A VERY OLD LADY. 
> , Charles Ollier, 18 and 19, Southampton Street, Strand, 


NEW WORK, NOW READY.—SECOND SERIES. 


Fimo: PIEDMONT, LOMBARDY, the 
TYROL, and BAVARIA. A Second Autumnal Tour. By 
8. BUCKINGHAM, Esq. In Two handsome octavo Volumes, 
Siar" Twelve quarto Steel Engravings, containing views of some of the 
.principal cities visited. Bound in cloth, and lettered. Price 28s, 
a Jackson, (late Fisher, Son, and Co.,) London; and all Book- 
rs. 





MURRAY’S HOME AND COLONIAL LIBRARY. 
This day, post Svo, 2s. 6d. 
ALES of a TRAVELLER. By 
WASHINGTON IRVING. Part I. (To be completed 
Two Parts.) 
Lately published, 


STEFFEN’S ADVENTURES on the ROAD 
TO PARIS during the Campaigns of 1813-14. Post 8vo. 2s, 6d. 


RECOLLECTIONS of BUSH LIFE in 
AUSTRALIA, during a Residence of y Years in the Interior. 
By H. W. HAYGAR 'H. Post 8vo. 2s. 6d 





John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





NEW WORKS JUST READY. 


L 
In small folio (“Act” size), with numerous I)lustrations, price 34, 


THE SOCIAL PARLIAMENT: an Act to 
amend the Laws relating to the Giving of Dinner and Evening 
Parties. By ALBERT SMITH. 
TI. 
POPULAR “SOCIAL ZOOLOGIES.” Price 1s. 
THE NATURAL HISTORY of the “HA Wk’ 
TRIBE. By J. W. CARLETON (“Craven”). Profusely Illustrated 
by Hennine. 
Chap. I. Vultures or Attornies. 
» II. Kites or Discounters. 
ps a Rooks or “ Legs.” 
when Haws or “Greeks.” 


With three Plates, beautifully tinted, price Is. 


GAVARNI IN LONDON. Edited by 
ALBERT SMITH. Part V. contains:— 
Marriage in High Life.. .. .. by the Hon. C. 8. Savile. 
The Lounger in Regent Street .. by Angus B. Reach. 
Greenwich Fair .. .. .. «. by Albert Smith. 
D. Bogue, Fleet Street, and all Booksellers. 





Just published, pains » 6d. cloth, with numerous Woodcuts of 
Fish and Fishing-T 'ackle, 


HE ANGLER’S ASSISTANT ; comprising 
Practical Directivns for Bottom-fishing, Trolling, &c.; the 
Preparation and Use of Tackle and Baits, a descriptive account of the 
— and Haunts of Fish, and a G phical and Ichthyological 
econnt of the Ha Rivers a tame in England. By 
WILLIAM CARPENTE 
D. il 86, Fleet Street. 





New Burlington Street, August 5th, 1343, 


MR. BENTLEY 
Will Publish during the Present Month the 
following New Works. 


I. 
THE FAIRFAX CORRESPONDENCE. 
Tn 2 vols. demy 8vo, with numerous Portraits from 
Original Paintings. 


THE “FAIRFAX CORRESPONDENCE: 


MEMOIRS OF THE REIGN OF 


CHARLES THE FIRST. 


EDITED BY » 
GEORGE W. JOHNSON, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. 
TO WHICH IS PREFIXED 
BIOGRAPHICAL anp HISTORICAL ANECDOTES 
OF THE FAIRFAX FAMILY. 
From Original MSS, and Letters. 
11, 


NEN NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE PILOT.” 
In 3 vols. post 8vo, 


THE BEE HUNTER; 


OR, OAK OPENINGS. 


BY J. FENIMORE COOPER, 


Author of “The Prairie,” “The Last of the eon Be) aim 
a 


ut. 
A CENTURY OF CARICATURES. 
In 2 vols. 8vo, with 300 Illustrations by F, W. Farnnoxs, F.3.A. 


ENGLAND 
UNDER 
THE HOUSE OF HANOVER, 


ILLUSTRATED BY THE CARICATURES, SATIRES, 
AND BURLESQUES OF THE DAY. 


BY THOMAS WRIGHT, F.S.A 


RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 
(Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty.) 








eae Sn eae See 

LONDON: Printed by WILLIAM JERDAN, of No. 5, s Caen 
Street, Straed, (at the Office of Mr. ChaeT 
Street, Covent Garden,) and Published by him at the * HPERA : 
GAZETTE OFFICE, No. 5, Catherine Street, Strand, in the county 
of Middlesex.—Saturday, August 5, 1848, 
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